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To the Hon. Geo. W. P. Hunt, 

Governor of the State of Arizona: 
In compliance with the provisions of sub-division 12, Para- 
graph 4829, Title XLIX, Revised Statutes of the State of Arizona, 
1913, Civil Code, the Arizona State Tax Commission herewith sub- 
mits its Second Biennial Report. 

C. M. ZANDER, 
CHAS. R. HOWE, 
P. J. MILLER, 

Commissioners. 
Phoenix, December 28, 1914. 
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Second Biennial Report of the 

State Tax Commission 

of Arizona 



PROGRESS OF TAXATION IN ARIZONA SINCE STATEHOOD. 

LEGISLATION IN 1912. 

Before Statehood was achieved, the county assessors of the 
Territory had been meeting for several years and deliberating and 
resolving on what was to be done to bring about an equitable 
assessment in the whole Territory. As they had no authority to 
put these resolutions into effect, they finally determined that to 
make any headway it would be necessary for some central authoi*- 
ity, acting for the State as a whole, to put into effect methods that 
would apply alike all over the commonwealth. They then de- 
Icared for a State Tax Commission,, similar to that of Wisconsin 
and Kansas. 

By some oversight, the constitutional convention, with refer- 
ence to equalization, used the language of the Territorial statute. 
The Supreme Court of the United States had held that this lan- 
guage permitted the Territorial Board of Equalization to equalize 
between classes, as well as between counties. When the first ses- 
sion of the First State Legislature came to frame a. law giving a 
State Board of Equalization unlimited power to go into the valua- 
tion of classes and individuals, it discovered that the States of Col- 
orado and Montana had the same language in their Constitutions 
and that the Supreme Court of each of these states had held that 
the State Boards could not go into the valuation of classes or in- 
dividuals. Notwithstanding the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
of the Territory, the Legislature believed the decisions of Colorado 
and Montana would hold for the State, so the Legislature sub- 
mitted an amendment to the Constitution removing all restrictions 
on the Legislature relative to taxation. 
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At the subsequent election in the same year, the amendment 
carried by the largest majority of any of the four amendments 
adopted. 

At the same session the Legislature created a Tax Commissi m 
and a State Board of Equalization and gave them such powers as 
the Constitution permitted. The Board of Equalization consisted 
of the three members of the Tax Commission and the Chairman of 
the Corporation Commission and the State Auditor. This body 
took the place of the Board provided by the Constitution, until 
otherwise provided by law, which consisted of the Chairman of 
each of the Couny Boards of Supervisors and the State Auditor. 

1912 ASSESSMENT. 

For the year 1912, no attempt was made at equalization by 
the State Board, as it developed that its powers were so inadequate 
that any attempt would prove a farce. The Tax Commission did 
attempt to do something during the short time it had after organ- 
ization and before the end of the assessing period. It found 
property to be assessed at valuations varying from 25 to 
70 per cent of the full cash value. The Commission endeav- 
ored, through the harmonious co-operation of the County Assessors, 
to place all property on a valuation of 50 per cent. In this effort, 
the total assessed valuation of the State was raised from ninety- 
eight million dollars in 1911 to one hundred forty-two million dol- 
lars in 1912. 

The following table shows the percentages of state taxes paid 
for the years indicated: 

1911 1912 

Lands and Improvements 14.2 12.7 

Mines and Machinery 19.3 31.7 

Town and City Lots and Improvements 26.5 18.2 

Live Stock 7.8 6.5 

Railroads : 19.1 20.0 

All other Property 13.1 10.9 

For further particulars of the assessment for 1912, see first 
report of this Commission. 
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LEGISLATION IN 1913. 

When the second special session of the State Legislature met 
in January, 1913, the most comprehensive program for new legis- 
lation was that on taxation. The Legislature was to act at this 
time without any Constitutional restrictions. 

The Tax Commission drafted and submitted bills provid- 
ing for: 

Affidavit of full consideration in deeds, modeled after New 
York and Washington. 

A three-mill tax on moneys and credits, modeled after 
Minnesota. 

The assessment of private car lines, modeled after Minnesota 
and Kansas. 

The assessment of railroads, a re-draft of the old law, but in- 
cluding the assessment of local property in cities and towns 
for local purposes by the Tax Commission on the same basis 
as other local property was assessed. 

A complete revision of the General Revenue Laws, and a com- 
plete revision of the law creating the Tax Commission and 
State Board of Equalization. 

The General Revenue Law provided: 

That all taxes for all purposes be levied on the same valuation. 

For a tax limit, except for school purposes, to ten per cent 
in addition to the amount raised the year previous. This 
applied to cities, towns and counties. 

For a budget to be published and a day of hearing on the same. 

That the term real estate should be taken to mean and include 
the ownership of, or claim to, or possession of, or right of pos- 
session to any land or paented mine within the State. 

That real estate and improvements be assessed separately. 

That the term personal property should include money, chattels, 
choses in acrtion, evidence of debt and any interest or equity 
in or valid claim to non-patented mining claims, and should 
be taken to mean and include all property of whatsoever 
kind or nature, both tangible and intangible, not included 
in the term real estate. 

That all property must be assessed at its full cash value. 
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That the property of the corporations be assessed and not 

the stock, except: 
That the stock of banks be assessed on its market value. 
For the removal of county assessors for non-performance of 

duty. 

That the county assessors should have unrestricted powers 

in the performance of their duties. 
For the immediate collection of taxes on personal property. 
That the assessor should have maps of all surveyed land and 

town and city lots and that he should place the ownership 

thereon. 
That any town or city could require the county assessor to 

furnish a copy of the assessment of said town or city. 
For a county board of equalization with unrestricted powers. 
For an appeal from said board to the Superior Court, but that 

no taxpayer could test the validity of any tax either as de- 
fendant or plaintiff until the tax was paid. 
That in case of an appeal the court had all the powers of the 

Board of Equalization. 
That the assessment and tax roll, be in one book. 
For the collection of taxes and the powers and duties of the 

tax collector. 
That personal property be liable for real estate and real estate 

liable for personal property. 
That all delinquent taxes could be brought in one suit for 

collection and deed given under judgment sale. 
That no irregularity or omission from the assessment roll or 

failure of any oflScer to perform his duty should work any 

invalidation of any of the proceedings of the tgissessment and 

collection of taxes or title under execution. 
For the sale of real estate taken by the State under execution. 
For fines and penalties for any officers or taxpayers for failure 

to comply with the provisions of the act. 

The Tax Commission bill provided that the Commission : 

Should be composed of three members, one to be elected every 

two years and hold office for six years. 
Should prescribe all blanks and forms not otherwise provided 

by law, used in connection with the revenue laws. 
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Should have the power to classify all property. 

Should have general supervision over the administration of 
all the tax laws. 

Should confer with, aissist, advise and direct all officers obli- 
gated under the law to make levies and assessments. 

Should have the power to compel all taxpayers to furnish all 
information required by it. 

Should have the power to direct the county attorneys and 
Attorney General to bring proceedings. 

Should investigate tax systems of other states and countries 
and report to. the Governor. 

Should assess railroads, telephone and telegraph lines, express 
Companies, private car companies, and all patented and un- 
patented producting mines and should have the right and 
power to enter into or upon and to examine all property with- 
in the State. 

Should have the power to re-convene any county board of equal- 
ization. 

Should convene all the county assessors at some place in the 
State at least once a year for general discussion. 

Should employ all the help it needed and have all the money 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the bill. 

Should sit as a State Board of Equalization and as such should 
have power to raise or lower and in any ratio, counties, cities 
and towns, classes in the State, counties, cities and towns and 
individuals anywhere and it should fix the rate of levy for 
State purposes. 

During the consideration of the tax measures, the Commission 
was invited on the floor of both houses of the Legislature and in 
the meetings of the committees having the measures in charge. 
There were, however, a few meetings of committees the Commission 
knew nothing of. 

It was at one of these comimttee meetings that the bill for af- 
fidavit of consideration in deeds was either strangled, suffocated or 
asphyxiated, the Commission never learned just which. 

The three-mill tax was scientifically executed, because it was 
a specific tax and a majority of the legislature was against specific 
taxes of any kind, and although the bill was conceded to possess 
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great merit, it would not do to let it lead the way to a specific tax on 
the producing mines, the over-shadowing question that tied up all 
tax legislation through the second and third special sessions of the 
legislature. 

The Commission withheld its recommendations on mine taxa- 
tion because it was not unanimous on the question and in the hope 
that the other measures would go through first. Upon the legislature 
calling for these reports the majority of the Commission submitted 
its report recommending two different methods. Neither recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

However, at the close of the third special session, the private 
car bill, the railroad bill, the general revenue bill and the Tax 
Commission bill were made into living statutes ])ractically as recom- 
mended by the Commission. The Tax Commission bill, in order to se- 
cure a two-thirds vote for the emergency clause and thus save it 
from the referendum, must needs carry a rider providing for the 
specific valuation of producing mines at four times the net and one- 
eighth the gross, plus the value of the improvements. This resulted 
in a valuation of $113,000,000 for 1913, plus about $20,000,000.00 for 
improvements. 

The private car bill resulted in a raise of from a few thousand 
in 1912 to $1,180,000.00 in 1913. In the confusion at the close of the 
session a specific tax of 6 per cent on the gross of express companies 
was passed and became a law without the Governor's signature. 
This is the only specific law as to valuation and rate that is now 
in the statutes. 

1913 ASSESSMENT. 

The Commission opened the season of 1913 by an order to all 
assessors to assess all property at its full cash value. This order 
was followed by another to assess all stocks of merchandise at the 
full amount of their inventories and still another fixing the minimum 
valuation on all classes of live stock. The assessors carried out the 
orders, both in letter and in spirit. There was no rest either night 
or day from the issuance of these orders until the books were finally 
closed. It is a matter of geology that Arizona is a land of extinct 
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volcanos, but the Tax Commission was soon aware of the fact that 
fjreology was wrong. 

Telegrams, letters, resolutions and delegations poured in on 
the Commission. Town councils, boards of supervisors, boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce and associations met and resolved 
that it was all wrong. Newspapers poured out their vials vituper- 
ation figuratively showing their teeth and shaking their fists and 
saying in direct English, **We'll get you! damn you.'' Corporations 
pawed the air. Classes tore th-eir hair, individuals frothed at the 
mouth and all sent supplications to the throne of grace, or elsewhere, 
for the love of Mike to help them or they were ruined. 

The pounding became so hard that the Commission and Assess- 
ors soon found themselves working and standing together as a unit 
and actually *' putting the thing over.'' 

Many things that before were considered impossible were 
demonstrated to be possible. Gradually the turmoil subsided and 
taxpayers generally realized that a splendid assessment had been 
made. The ten per cent limit served greatly to smooth the way. 

When the abstracts of the rolls came in it was found that the 
assessed valuation of the state had been increased from $140,000,- 
000.00 to $369,000,000.00. Under the unrestricted powers granted it, 
the Tax Commission was now to give the state the first genuine 
equalization it ever had. Before it took up this arduous task it call- 
ed into an inquisitorial conference all the county assessors, the 
county boards of equalization and the clerks of said boards, who 
brought with them all the assessment rolls. 

This conference lasted a week, with two night sessions. Every 
county w^as represented with a full delegation keenly alert to the 
fact that history, as wU as taxation was in the making. The offic- 
ers of every county and the Tax Commission itself, underwent a 
gruelling direct and cross-examination as to methods and diligence 
used in assessing all classes of property. The presence of the tax 
rolls prevented digression from the facts and also determined the 
application of stated efforts and methods. The result was remark- 
able. It proved to be a college on taxation. Local prejudices and 
misunderstandings that had existed for years were wiped out in 
one short week, and actual facts that needed correction took their 
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place. Nearly all were elated over the result and those not, wished 
they were. All were glad they came and subsequently they under- 
stood and were generally satisfied with the equalization made by 
the Commission because they, themselves, had brought out the facts 
the equalization was based upon. 

The Commission, immediately after the conference, sat as a State 
Board of Equalization. It went into classes in the state, classes in 
the counties and classes in the cities, and considered individuals any- 
where. No counties or cities as a whole were affected. The re- 
sult of the equalization was a net raise of over six million dollars, 
which together with the subsequent assessment of the private car 
lines made a total valuation of $377,000,000.00 and a raise of 267 
per cent over the 1912 assessment, and 385 per cent over the 1911 
assessment. 

Two suits were filed in Santa Cruz county against the assess- 
ments that year. One by the World's Fair mine, in which the as- 
sessment was sustained, and the other by J. E. Wise, in which the 
number of cattle was reduced. 

Although railroads, with the private car lines and the mines 
were the only classes that bore an increase of the tax burdens, there 
was a material readjustment within all classes. 

The following table shows the percentages of state taxes paid by 
each class of property for the years indicated : 

1911. 1912. 1913. 

Lands and Improvements 14.2 12.7 10.7 

Mines and Machinery.... 19.3 31.7 37.2 

Town and City Lots and Improvements 26.5 18.2 15.2 

Live Stock 7.8 6.5 5.9 

Railroads 19.1 20.0 22.2 

Telephone and Telegraph Property .5 

Water W^orks, Street Railways, Gas, Light, Power 

and Ice Plants 1.4 

AU Other Property 13.1 10.9 6.9 

From the above table, it will be seen that in 1911 the railroads 
and mines paid 38.4 per cent of the state taxes and in 1913 they 
paid 59.4 per cent of the state taxes. 

1914 ASSESSMENT. 
The prominent features of the 1914 assessment were the instal- 
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lation of the Somers System of Land Valuation in seven cities of the 
state, the controversies arising over the assessment of the produc- 
ing mines and the two things distinctly brought to the fore by the 
inquisitorial tax conference, viz : the necessity of classifying the rail- 
road and private land grants and the necessity of classifying range 
cattle and cattle ranges. 

There was much less clamor and irritation generally manifested 
by the taxpayers and different assessorial authorities during this 
assessment than during 1913. All having become familiar with the 
theory and results of a full valuotion, there was a disposition upon 
the part of nearly all taxpayers to assist rather than to retard an 
equitable assessment. 

Information as to the methods used in finding valuations of 
different classes of property for this assessment will be of interest 
to the public and will be briefly told together with the results ob- 
tained. 

Lands, generally, were divided into the following classes; 

Irrigated land, or subject thereto ; Cultivated land, (Dry Farm- 
ing), Grazing and Desert lands; Railroad Land Grants, and Other 
Land Grants. 

The value of all lands are determined, as near as may be, on 
the cash sale price, and using with it all other information obtain- 
able. Lands showed an increase over 1913 of $4,258,000.00. 

Merchandise is assessed at the full amount of the inventory 
taken by the merchant and carried on his books. Disputes have 
arisen with some of those merchants who have not been in the 
habit of taking, an inventory. These disputes will become less and 
less, as these merchants become accustomed to taking inventories. 
The increase on this class over 1913 amounted to $2,145,000.00. 

Telephone and telegraph lines were assessed by using earnings, 
net and gross, and physical value as factors. The assessment of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company is distributed on a basis of 
sixty-eight dollars per wire mile whether that mile is owned 
wholly or in part or is leased. The assessment of the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company is distributed on a basis 
of sixty-seven dollars per wire mile. 
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These companies complained. Not that they were assessed 
for more than they were worth, but that they were assessed higher 
than other property. The total raise was very slight. 

The valuation found for railroads was based on the total earn- 
ing power and the figures thus found were modified by physical 
property, stocks and bonds and in the case of the main lines of the 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific, were further modified by Arizona's 
lack of terminals and earnings. The main lines of the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific ase assessed at sixty-four thousand dollars per 
mile. In Arizona nearly all subsidiary lines are grouped and earn- 
ings shown for the group. The value of the whole group was found 
by methods similar to those used for the main lines. This value was 
distributed over the several lines composing the group according 
to apparent earning3 and physical condition. The raise on this 
class of property was six million dollars. No serious complaints were 
received from the companies. 

Producing mines were assessed under the special law at four 
times the net plus one-eighth the gross, plus the value of their 
improvements. An assessment based on the returns of these compa- 
nies to the Tax Commission this year would have resulted ii^ a re- 
duction of twenty million dollars from last year. The Commission 
made a close examination of the accounts of every company. The 
companies readily and cherfully furnished all the detail sought by 
the Commission but strenuously and persistently objected to the 
Commission's treatment of exploration and development work, new 
construction, additions and betterments and general overhaul re- 
pairs. As a result of the examination the Commission added a valu- 
ation of twenty million to that shown by the returns of the com- 
panies. The mine law expires this year and the Commission took the 
position that expenditures that would benefit several years' pro- 
duction should not be deducted from one year's earnings. The 
total valuation of all mining property is six million dollars more than 
that of last year. This raise is due to higher valuations placed on 
mills and reduction works and on some of the non-producing proper- 
ties. 

Private car lines were assessed on a valuation shown by their 
earning power, where the valuation thus based was equal or ex- 
ceeded the value of the physical proprty. In all other instances 
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the physical value of the cars was taken. The number of cars for 
the year within the state were computed by dividing the total mile- 
age made by a given car line for the year, by the figure obtained in 
multiplying 365 days in the year, by the computed number of miles 
traveled by one car in one day. The assessment this year was a 
slight raise over last year. 

All of the above classes of property are assessed by the Tax 
Commission. All other classes of property are assessed by the 
county assessors under the supervision of the Commission. 

Town and city lots in the larger cities, this year, were assessed 
under the Somers System of valuation. This method was endorsed 
by two conferences of taxing officials of the state as a method that 
would likely allay the fears of one city that the other cities were not 
being assessed properly. The Somers experts were used by the Tax 
Commission, largely for the reason that a local force could not be 
organized soon enough to cover all the cities desired in one season. 
No city wanted any method applied unless it was also applied to all 
the rest of the cities. The system gave satisfaction generally. Fewer 
complaints were made before the local boards of equalization than 
ever before. 

This class of property was raised five million dollars. 

In Arizona public service corporations are under the regulation 
of the Corporation Commission. As fast as that Commission finds 
the value upon which a company may fix its rates, the Tax Commis- 
sion takes the same value for assessing purposes. There has been 
no objection to this method. 

Under tl^ new law, banks are assessed at the full cash value of 
the shares of stock. The method in the past has been to assess 
banks at the amount of their capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits. Some of the assessors, this year, used the old method, 
some found a value below the total of the above three items, some 
found the market value higher than the total of the threee items 
and some found a still higher value by capitalizing the net. The Tax 
Commission equalized these assessments by generally adding five 
per cent of the capital stock, surplus and undivided profits to the 
total of these items, where the earnings would allow of it. In all 
other instances, the sum of the three items was made the assessment. 
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This appears to be satisfactory. The total assessment amounts to a 
little more than six million dollars. This action was taken by the 
Commission sitting, as a State Board of Equalization. 

In the same capacity, the Commission raised sheep from three 
dollars per head to three dollars and fifty cents per head and range 
cattle from twenty-one dollars to twenty-four dollars per head. There 
are 666,992 sheep and 691,579 range cattle in Arizona. The raise 
amounted to nearly two and one-half million dollars. No complaint 
has been heard on the general result. 

The number of sheep on the range is found by the county when 
dipping for scabies. The number of cattle is found by multiplying 
the steer shipments by six. The shipping records are kept by the 
inspectors for the Live Stock Sanitary Board. The effectiveness 
of this method is shown as follows : In 1911 there was 384,000 head 
of range cattle assessed; in 1912, 403,000; in 1913, 713,000; and this 
year, 691,579. The falling off this year is due to excessive shipments. 

All range cattle are not alike. The difference is due, of course^ 
to ages and sex and also to the differences in ranges. Dissatisfac- 
tion with a horizontal valuation is becoming more manifect every 
year. It was the expressed opinion at the inquisitorial tax confer- 
ence, held at Prescott this year that range cattle should be classified. 
In conformity with this opinion, the Commission has called for this 
a classification in the 1915 assessment, which will undoubtedly 
bring about a more equitable assessment within this class of prop- 
erty. The Commission contemplates classifying cattle ranges also. 

Involved with the range question is the taxation of the large 
bodies of old Spanish land grants and railroad land grants. The 
former lay in compact form while the latter lay in checkerboard po- 
sition. The former can be fenced and the range conserved while the 
latter can not be fenced or controlled, and for this reason they are 
an open range. The valuation of the Spanish grants, nearly all of 
which are in the southern part of the State, can be easily approxi- 
mated. The valuation of the more than four million acres of railroad 
lands in the northern part of the state is a most difficult matter to 
determine. This question took up more time than any other at tihe 
inquisitorial tax conference, and there seemed to be only conflicting 
opinion. The Tax Commission intends to classify these lands before 
any change is made. 
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The total assessment for this year was four hundred and eight 
million dollars and compares with three hundred and seventy-seven 
million last year. The state tax rate is forty-four and one-half cents 
on the one hundred dollars valuation and compares with forty-nine 
and one-half cents for last year. 

For further particulars as to the amounts each class of prop- 
erty was assessed at this year and the percentages of taxes paid by 
each class, see Table No. D. 

In its last biennial report, this Commission made certain rec- 
ommendations to the Legislature with reference to changes in the 
system of taxation of this state. The first of these recommenda- 
tions was for an entire re-draft of the revenue laws, as it had long 
been a notorious fact that Arizona's tax laws were lamentably weak 
in Territorial days. The Commission labored earnestly and care- 
fully, and finally had the satisfaction of seeing its bill become a 
law without material changes. It is with no small degree of pleasure 
that this Commission has been the recipient of many compliments 
on the completeness and progressiveness of Arizona's revenue laws, 
and it feels justified in making the statement that not to exceed 
three states of the Union have ever been able to pass taxation laws 
that even approach those of Arizona in their conciseness, adapta- 
bility, and from a standpoint of equalizing the burdens of taxation 
between the different taxpayers of the state. 

MONEYS AND CREDITS. 

Certain additional laws were also recommended in the last re- 
port, among which was a special law for the taxation of moneys and 
credits, and allowing a smaller rate to be levied on this class of 
property than is levied under the general property tax. 

Unfortunately, we believe, the bill prepared by the Commis- 
sion, covering this subject, failed of passage. 

At the present time Arizona is receiving absolutely no tax from 
this class of property. Such states as Minnesota, in the middle west, 
and Pennsylvania, in the east, have succeeded in passing special 
laws for the taxation of this class of property, whereby, instead 
of collecting, the regular rate, only a small mill tax is imposed, 
thereby causing the owners of the commodity to bring it out of 
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hiding rather than attempt to dodge the small tax. The Commis- 
sion again renews its recommendations covering this subject. 

TAX LIMIT LAW. 

Another recommendation of this Commission that was enacted 
into law, or at least partially so, was the tax limit law. It was 
realized that when the State adopted a full cash valuation the total 
valuations of the different counties would be so largely increased 
that it would be a great temptation to the different boards of levy 
to increase the amount of their annual revenue and yet decrease the 
rate. After carefully looking into the laws of the different states, 
relating to this subject, the provisions of that of the State of Wash- 
ington was thought by the Commission to be the most applicable 
to conditions here, and in accordance therewith a bill was drawn 
and presented to the Legislature providing for not to exceed a ten 
per cent inc rease in revenue to be raised in any taxing district over 
that of the previous year. 

The Legislature deemed it expedient to eliminate schools from 
the provisions of the bill, and with this elimination it became a 
law. 

Despite this limitation, the Tax Commission has been able to 
save to the taxpayers of the counties and cities of the State during 
the past two years nearly one hundred thousand dollars by requir- 
ing that the law be strictly adhered to covering, this subject. 

The specific instances where rates were reduced were in Green- 
lee County, Pinal County and the Towns oi Williams and Winslow. 
The total amount saved the taxpayers in these instances alone more 
than offsets the entire cost of the Commission since its creation. 

While the above mentioned instances are the only ones where 
the Commission was compelled to act directly, yet there is little 
doubt that many thousands of dollars have been saved taxpayers 
through the knowledge by boards of levy that a law with limita- 
tions in this respect is now a part of the statutes of the State. 

ASSESSMENT OF RAILROAD PROPERTY IN INCORPORATED 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 

One of the findings of the Commission in its last report was 
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that railroad and other properties assessed on a mileage basis were 
not payinp: the same proportion of municipal taxation as other 
classes of property. 

This was taken up by the Commission while revising the rev- 
enue laws and a paragraph covering the case was inserted. The 
result of this Jias been to largely increase the revenues received by 
the different municipalities from this source, thereby reducing the 
burdens to be borne by other taxpayers. 

In the City of Tucson alone, where formerly under the old sys:- 
tem, railroad property was valued at less than $200,000.00, the 
actual valuations, under the new system were found to be approx- 
imately $1,250,000.00. It will thus be seen that an equalization has 
been obtained between this class of property and other classes of 
property with reference to municipal taxation, as the results of the 
activity of the Commission in this direction. 

STATE TAX CONFERENCE. 

Under the law creating the Tax Commission, it was also con- 
stituted the State Board of Equalization, and all of the powers of 
the said board were conferred upon it. Subsequently, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution was voted, providing that the method, 
manner and mode of assessing and valuing property shall be such 
as may be prescribed by law. This amendment enabled the Legis- 
lature to clothe the State Board of Equalization with power to 
equalize outside of mere classes of property and to investigate and 
equalize individual assessments, and further, to provide that no 
change could be made by a county board after the final equalized 
value of a county had been arrived at by the State Board. 

In line with this amendment, and to assist the State Board of 
Equalization in the stupendous task necessary in equalizing all of 
the property of the State in the short period of one week allotted 
by law, as well as to promote a greater degree of harmony amongst 
the taxing authorities of the several counties of the State, the Com- 
mission, in July, 1913, called a conference of all the members of 
the different Boards of Supervisors, together with the County As- 
sessors in the several counties. In order to obtain the assessment 
rolls at the conference, it became also necessary to include the 
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clerks of the different boards in the call. Although this confer- 
ence has entailed a considerable expense on the Commission, by 
reason of the taking of a verbatim report of the entire proceedings 
and later its publication in book form, there is little doubt but that 
it is money well expended. Through this agency, a degree of har- 
mony has been promoted amongst the different counties, not only 
in matters of taxation, but concerning many other conflicting ideas, 
never thought possible heretofore. 

This conference is also of incalculable value to the State Board 
of Equalization in bringing forth data for its work of the following 
week. Nothing but praise from all quarters has been received by 
the Commission upon the results of this '*get together" movement 
brought about through its efforts. 

It is the intention of the Commission to continue the holding 
of these annual conferences. In this connection it would recom- 
mend that a slight amendment be made in the law whereby the 
tax rolls could be brought to the conference in the custody of the 
Chairman of the Board, and thereby obviate the necessity for the 
attendance of the clerk. This would result in the elimination of 
a considerable item of expense in this connection. 

EXPERT VALUATION OF TOWN AND CITY LOTS. 

At the request of the Arizona Assessors' Association, and after 
a necessarily somewhat cursory examination of several different 
systems, the Commission decided to have an expert appraisal made 
of the real estate within the city limits of each of the large cities 
of the State. Owing to the short time allowed to make the assess- 
ment, it was subsequently decided that this should apply only to 
the parcels of land and not the improvements thereon. 

Practically the unanimous opinion of the tax conference was 
to the effect that this expert appraisal had resulted in an equaliza- 
tion of this class of property never approached in the State or Ter- 
ritory heretofore. The expense of the installation of this system 
was borne largely from the funds of the Commission, thus increas- 
ing to some extent the 1914 expenditures over those of 1913. With 
the data now in its possession this expenditure will not again be- 
come necessary. 
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STATE TAX LEVY FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 

As will be observed from the figures contained in the sub- 
joined comparative tables, practically 55 per cent of the entire 
state tax levy is expended for educational purposes. 

The appropriations by the last Legislature for this item for 
the year 1913, aggregated the staggering total of $1,026,407.50, and 
for the year 1914, $1,006,537.50, or a total sum for the two years 
of $2,032,945.00. 

Aside from this amount there accrues to this fund a consid- 
erable sum of money from other state sources. 

When the fact is noted that the state appropriation for educa- 
tional purposes alone, in 1914, was more than one hundred thousand 
dollars greater than the entire state appropriation for all purposes 
in 1911,^ some idea may be obtained of what the State is doing for 
the cause of education. 

The primary object of the Legislature in creating the large 
State School Fund was two-fold: 

1st. To establish a fund for the purchase of free text books in 
all of the common schools of the State. 

2nd. For the creation of an additional fund sufficient in 
amount so that such counties as Graham and Santa Cruz, having a 
large school population and at that time a small assessed valua- 
tion, could make it possible to maintain their schools for the entire 
school year. Li other words, the State Board of Equalization 
makes the levy in the name of the State, the money is collected by 
the State Treasurer from the counties, and in turn is apportioned 
right back to them on a basis of school population. While the in- 
tent of the law is admirable, the supposition being that in most 
counties the county levy should decrease in proportion to the amount 
received from the State, such has not always proven the case. 
There seems to exist somewhat of a tendency to consider the money 
received from the State in the nature of an additional or gratui- 
tous amount to that which had formerly been received from the 
county, and inasmuch as the Board of Supervisors must make what- 
ever levy they are called upon to make in each case, the money to 
be received from the State is frequently, at least, partially lost 
sight of. 
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The original expenditure for free text books has now been 
made, and it will only become necessary to add to this a compara- 
tively small amount each year. That there still exists some cause 
for assistance in the counties heretofore mentioned, from the coun- 
ties with a larger taxable valuation, there is little doubt. How- 
ever, it would seem that a state appropriation of a quarter of a 
million dollars, or one-half the present state appropriation, together 
with the money accruing to the fund from other sources, should 
be ample to care for these needs. When viewed from the last 
analysis, the State acts merely as a collection agency from the dif- 
ferent counties for a certain sum of money and immediately turns 
around and pays it back to them. When the last Legislature cre- 
ated this large school fund it was not known definitely what the 
cost of free text books would he, and ample provision was neces- 
sary for that item at the time. The same necessity is not now 
apparent. While there is no disposition on the part of this Com- 
mission to question the expenditure of school moneys, there is little 
doubt but that more satisfactory results would be obtained if a 
larger proportion of these funds came to the schools direct through 
the regular county channels, and not as at present, collected from 
the counties by the State, and in the course of time sent back to 
the same taxpayers from whom the money was first collected. 

CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS. 

During the year 1915, the Commission expects to be able to 
make a classification of railroad and grant lands in the northern 
part of the State. These lands were originally granted to the 
railroad company by the United States Government in , considera- 
tion of its building its line across the continent. The lands lie 
each side of the track within a radius of forty miles in what is 
known as checker board allotments. That is, only every alternate 
section is owned by the company,, these being the odd numbered 
sections in each township. 

Owing to the fact that neither the railroad company nor any 
contemplating, purchaser is able to fence these lands, thus keeping 
them free from trespassers, the valuation has been problematical 
and a perplexing one for the Commission to decide. Some portions 
of the land are practically valueless, and other tracts are good 
grazing land, with some timber in certain localities. 
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During all the years that this land has been assessed no classi- 
fication has been made, and in Territorial days a flat valuation of 
twenty-five cents in Apache, Mohave and Navajo Counties, and 
thirty-five cents in Coconino County was the basis of taxation. 

In order to make a satisfactory assessment, this land must be 
classified, and the Santa Fe Company has already signified its will- 
ingness to bear a portion of the expense of such classification. The 
Commission believes that if the State and county in which the lands 
lie bore the remainder of the expense in equal parts, it would not 
be excessive on either. 

SPECIFIC TAXES. 

At the present time there is but one specific tax, both as to 
valuation and rate, called for by the statutes. This is a tax of 6% 
on the gross income of the express companies. 

Public sentiment in Arizona does not demand that any one 
class of property be assessed higher than other classes of property, 
but on the contrary it demands that all be assessed at the full value. 
It favors as few specific taxes as possible and insists that any 
method neeessary be used to find the full value of a class or kind 
and after the value is found that one rate of taxation be applied. 
Eventually the wealth of the State will be nearly represented by 
the total valuation shown by the tax rolls. 

Under this method each taxpayer can more readily ascertain 
whether or not he is paying more than his neighbor, or his own 
class is paying more than some other class. To him, next in im- 
portance to his exact tax, is his relative tax. 

These are some of the reasons also why Arizona sentiment is 
not in favor of the separation of State and local revenues. This 
attitude of Arizona will likely give way at any time to allow for a 
State income tax. There are no Constitutional restrictions and there 
seems to be no opposition among the people, but it might be said 
the State has adopted the policy of watchful waiting on the Wis- 
consin trial. Until the income tax is used, it seems one exception 
must be made to the rule against specific taxes, that of a small mill 
tax on moneys and credits. 
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To find an equitable specific tax, even more figuring and in- 
vestigation is necessary than to find an advalorem tax. Of course 
the claim is made the Specific tax, when once figured is easy of 
administration and collection. The same can be said for the ad- 
valorem valuation on this class of properties. When once a valua- 
tion is found, the changes from year to year require little effort. 
Every year the property keeps its proper place, while under a 
specific tax the property loses its proper relative position after 
the first year, because the average rate of all taxes in the State 
continually changes. 

The express companies can be assessed by the Tax Commission 
by the same methods used in assessing telephone, telegraph and 
railroad companies, and private car lines. There is therefore no 
reason for a specific tax. The advalorem valuation can be found 
and placed on the tax roll, so that the people can see at a glance 
what the relative position of these companies is. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE PROPERTY OF PRIVATE CAR LINES, 
AND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 

Prior to the advent of the Tax Commission and the revision of 
the general revenue laws by it, the collection of any tax on the 
property of private car lines was deemed out of the question. Several 
years ago an ambitious Territorial Board of Equalization made an 
attempt at a small assessment on this class of property at their June 
meeting, but when the August meeting rolled around, the very able 
attorneys for some of these Companies presented such persuasive 
arguments to the Board, that practically the entire assessment was 
abandoned and ordered stricken from the rolls. Since that time the 
entire question has lain dormant and no attempt was made to collect 
any tax until that inaugurated by this Commission. In framing the 
Arizona law covering this class of property the Commission used as 
a basis the law of Minnesota on this subject, for the reason that it 
had been tested in the Courts and pronounced constitutional. 

During the two years that the law has been in operation its 
legality has not been questioned and very little complaint has been 
made by the Companies whose property is assessed under it. The 
total annual tax collected from private car lines is some $18,000. 
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The '* special law'' of territorial days taxing telephone, tele- 
graph and express companies, will long be remembered by the tax- 
ing authorities as the greatest farce in the entire revenue law, and 
the unseemly scramble of some of the companies to pay their 1912 
taxes under it before the Legislature could pass another, will not 
soon be forgotten. This piece of ** special legislation" provided for 
a tax of only one (1) per cent of the gross revenue received by the 
Company. 

Under the present law this class of property is valued and 
assessed by the Tax Commission and the valuation apportioned to 
the counties, and the same rate applied as to other property. 

The result has been an equalization not deemed possible three 
years ago. In 1914 this class of property paid nearly seven times 
the tax paid during any one year under the old ** special law." 

AUTOMOBILE TAX AND LICENSE. 

Both the State and the several counties are annually expending 
a large proportion of the taxes levied, for the building of new high- 
ways and bridges and the upkeep of those now in use. Each year 
this amount increases and the demand for better highways and 
bridges is never satisfied. This condition is not peculiar to Arizona 
alone, but applies to the entire western portion of the United States 
to a greater or lesser extent. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor that has caused this increase 
in taxation, is the automobile, in the enormous use that it has made 
of the public highways and the continual strenuous tests they are 
being compelled to undergo. This continued strenuous use of the 
roads has caused no little anxiety to bo^h the State and county 
authorities, for the reason that roads that would, under the ordinary 
traffic of a few years ago, have been good for five or six years, are 
now worn out in less than two. This is becoming more apparent 
continually — owing to the fact that many auto lines for the trans- 
portation of both passengers and freight are springing up like mush- 
rooms all over the state, and from present indications give promise 
of permanency. 

That the tax paid by this class of property in proportion to its 
actual use of the roads is wholly inadequate is shown by the following 
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figures taken from the 1914 tax levies of the several counties and 
the State records : 

1914. 

Total Road Tax levied by counties $538,608 

Road moneys received by counties from other 

sources 65,000 

State Road Fund levy and license... 288,860 

State Engineer's office (paid from gen'l fund) 5,500 

Total money spent on roads $897,968 

Total general tax paid by automobiles $27,600 

Total license tax paid by automobiles 33,860 61,460 

Balance tax paid by other property $836,508 

Per cent of total road tax borne by automobiles .07 

Per cent of total road tax borne by other property .93 

Total 100 

When these figures are analyzed by the careful student of taxa- 
tion, and consideration is taken of the fact that at the least calcula- 
tion 75% of the wear and tear on the highways and bridges is due 
to their use by automobiles, it at once becomes apparent that the 
proportion of the annual tax burden (7 per cent) borne by this 
class of property is grossly disproportionate. 

Should the State eliminate the license tax, or decrease it to the 
actual cost of administration as has been advocated by some, then the 
automobiles would pay only three (3) per cent of the total moneys 
spent annually for roads in this State. No owner of an automobile 
will contend for a moment that this is right and in accordance with 
the best principles of taxation. 

The records of the Secretary of State's office show that the 
average amount of license collected on Arizona automobiles was 
slightly in excess of six (6) dollars per car for 1914. 

The average for the same year for the State of California is 
double that of Arizona, or somewhat in excess of $12.00 per car, 
and by a ruling on the law recently promulgated, the 1915 average 
will be increased to $20.00 per car. This is for the license alone and 
does not include the regular State and county tax paid. 

It is quite apparent that there is something radically wrong 
with Arizona's automobile license law, when it is shown that the 
average amount paid is only slightly in excess of what is required 
to be paid by the smallest car. 
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Inasmuch as the California law on this subject has been tested 
in the Courts and found to be constitutional, and in consideration of 
the further fact that this class of property is not bearing its just 
proportion of the moneys expended for roads and highways, through 
the excessive use of same by it, this Commission would recommend 
the passage of a law, modeled after that of the State of California, 
providing for a graduated tax in proportion to either the horse 
power or weight of the machine which in most cases is synonymous. 
This law should be so specifically defined that the car that is hardest 
on the roads will contribute proportionately to their upkeep, and not 
get off on a technicality as is the case with the present law. No valid 
objection will be made to a law of this character, except possibly 
from the dealer in heavy cars. 

EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES FROM GENERAL FUND 

OF STATE. 

This Commission is forcibly reminded of the extraordinary 
expenditures provided for from the General Fund by the last Legis- 
lature, in a communication just received from the State Auditor, 
calling attention thereto. 

During the past two years the following EXTRAORDINARY 
ITEMS were levied for in the General Fund, the same being called 
for in the ** Budget" or estimate furnished to the State Board of 
Equalization by the State Auditor. As will be noted, everything 
from educating the deaf, dumb and blind, purchasing experimental 
farms, teaching vocational pursuits in High Schools and drilling 
artesian wells to building bridges, armories and other permanent 
improvements, have been charged to this fund, instead of to a 
specific fund where they belong : 

1913. 1914. 

Colorado River Bridge $ 25,000.00 

Education, Deaf, Dumb and Blind 15,000.00 $ 15,000.00 

To encourage vocational pursuits in High Schools 

and Normals 30,000.00 30,000.00 

Building Armories 7,000.00 7,000.00 

Experimental Irrigation Investigations 3,000.00 

Experimental Observations, U. S. G. S 3,000.00 

Relief of Dr. Godfrey 160.00 

State Scholarship, University of Arizona 2,100.00 2,100.00 

One-haif salaries of County Judges 23,750.00 23,750.00 
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Univeraity of Arizona Experimental Station: 
Instruction, Maintenance and Improvements, Univer- 
sity Farm 11,750.00 11.750.00 

Instruction, Dry Farming 9,000.00 9,000.00 

Instruction, Farming Date Orchards 6,500.00 3,600.00 

Instruction, Horticultural Investigation 2,500.00 2,500.00 

Instruction, Underflow Water 1,250.00 1,260.00 

Instruction, Plant Introduction and Breeding 2,000.00 2,000.00 

Printing and Binding Bulletins 2,250.00 2,250.00 

Farmers' Institute 4,400.00 4,400.00 

Office and Library Service 2,500.00 2,600.00 

Purchase of 160 Acres Land and Improvements 30,000.00 

Experimental Artesian Well y 7,500.00 

Printing Revised Statutes and Special Laws 26,000.00 

Total $207,660.00 $123,000.00 

Of this total sum of $330,660.00 taken from the General Puna, 
$219,000.00 was solely for the use and benefit of certain educational 
institutions and should have been taken from, or added to THEII* 
appropriations. It is difficult to see just why the Legislature paid 
this enormous amount from the GENERAL FUND unless it was for 
the purpose of making a better showing for the already top heavy 
appropriations for Educational Institutions. 

Generally speaking, permanent improvements and buildings 
are financed by bond issues, but in this case also the Legislature 
saw fit to charge such items up to the 1913 and 1914 tax levies, 
thereby paying for all of the buildings and structures in the two 
years aforesaid, but at the expense of a high tax levy. 

Many other items are now called for out of this fund that were 
formerly paid by the United States Government before statehood. 
Some of these are : 

Supreme Court about $25,000.00 annually, 

One-half pay of all County Judges, $23,750.00 anually, as well 
as a portion of the salary of some of the state officers. 

Individually these items are not great, but collectively they 
form no small portion of the expenditures of the state. 



REDUC$nON OF THE COST OF OOVEBNMENT. 

A Committee of the National Tax Association brought in a re- 
port at the Conference held at Denver this year, dealing with the 
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(luestion of the Increase in Public Expenditures. This report is 
published in full in the appendix of this report. 

Reduction of the cost of government has been studied and ad- 
vocated by a large number of citizens in Arizona who had only 
the good of the State in view. The report of the Committee of the 
National Tax' Association should afford them much satisfaction as 
it does this Commission. This Commission early learned that tax- 
payers on the whole will not complain about high taxes providing 
they know they are getting a dollar's worth of improvements or 
service in return for every dollar paid in taxes. While Arizona 
compares very well with other western states in cost of government, 
this Commission believes Excelsior should be the standard for 
Arizona. 

Economies can be obtained if Arizona does not stand too much 
upon the ceremony of securing them. There are some states in these 
United which will discuss a theory a quarter of a century 
before they will either spend any money or save any money. Like 
the Bourbons — they never learn anything and they never forget 
anything. Traditions are all right, perhaps, but they will not do 
for a young state that has great distances to annihilate, deserts to 
subdue and other vast resources to realize upon that are now 
generally accounted as nothing. To make a great state out of this 
domain, traditions along material lines will have to be trampled 
upon; therefore a little trampling on traditions of statecraft will 
not be amiss, providing greater economy and much greater effi- 
ciency can be had. 

One handicap that makes for inefficiency and excessive cost 
in all departments of state, is the short term of office prescribed by 
the Constitution. The report of the Committee of the National Tax 
Association on this point is pat. 

''Elective executives of the higher type, such as Mayors and 
Governors, are usually elected for a term so short and are necessarily 
so preoccupied with matters purely political, that they cannot find 
time to ascertain with certainty whether the work of each depart- 
ment is being conducted at a cost commensurate with the results 
achieved. We have no criticism to pass at this point. On the con- 
trary, when we consider the conditions under which such officials 
usually work, the uncertainty of their tenure of office, the cost in 
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time and money of securing nomination and election, we can only 
wonder that they find as much time and energy as they frequently 
do find to devote to the real work of their office and securing a 
real acquaintanceship with the efficiency of the various adminis- 
trative departments." 

In Arizona the electorate have retained the recall of public 
officials. On this account there is no valid reason why every public 
official should not be elected for at least four years instead of two. 
If this were the case, every official would become more efficient while 
in office and would, as a consequence, eliminate waste, duplication 
and friction. It makes no difference who are the ins, the outs are al- 
ways so busy that the ins are compelled to give so much time to po- 
litical exigencies, that little time is left for official duties. As it is, it 
is one year to learn and the next year to fight the outs, with the 
public standing by and watching the fiasco thinking itself highlv^ 
entertained. 

Now, the ins have a right to stay in and the outs have a right 
to get in, but with a four year term of office, the first year will 
still be lost, yet there will be three years in which the public will 
get a '*run for its money." 

Couple with a long term of office a system of publicity in terms 
and figures that will enable the public to understand the exact 
facts, and about all will be done that can be done fundamentally. 
Officials will have the most potent incentive to give their best ef- 
forts, because they know they will be condemned for things they 
do poorly and not for the things they do well. Intelligent criticism 
by the public is the one and only constant curative and prevention 
of the evils of the body politic. 

Cost of government for the State of Arizona as indicated by the 
tax levies is made up of the following items : 

Administration 6.1 cents 

Education 24.5 " 

poads 6.1 " 

State Institutions 6.4 

Armories, Bridges and Fair Grounds 1.4 

Total State Levy 44.5 cents 

Legislative will be added in next year's levy. Of these items, 
pavings can be made in State Institutions, Education and Legislative. 
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The same is true in counties with respect to Education and Institu- 
tions, and unnecessary duplication between Counties and Cities can 
be eliminated. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The Territory of Arizona at one time collected most of the 
territorial, county and municipal bonds and issued bonds sold in one 
job lot equal in amount to the several issues, and sold the" new 
issue at material saving in interest. Why should not the same method 
apply to all state purchases and all county purchases. The methods 
in vogue for state institutions can be compared with the system 
used by the Pima Squaw : 

The Pima Squaw will go into a store and buy a yard of ribbon 
and lay down a silver dollar^ — no other medium is legal tender. The 
change must then be all counted out to her, which closes that trans- 
action. This is state institution No. 1. The Squaw will then buy 
fifteen yards of calico and lay down the silver. The change is 
made as before and that transaction is closed. That is state institu- 
tion No. 2. The Squaw then buys a shirt for her Buck, who is 
standing around looking pleasant. The change is made as before. 
This process is repeated until all the purchases are made, and dur- 
ing it all there is a great deal of talk and fuss and deliberation. 
The proprietor is always smiling, for to each sale enough is addea 
to pay for his time and trouble. 

The result is the same with the State Institutions. A white man 
will go into a store and throw down on the counter a list of all the 
different things he wants, with the question: ^^Give and take, one 
item with another, what will you furnish the whole bill at.'' He 
gets the same article the Squaw purchased for 25 per cent less. 
He distributes his purchase to his house, his ranch, his threshing out- 
fit, and his cow outfit. If the State purchased for all its institutions 
in one job lot, a very material reduction in the cost of these institu- 
tions would be noticed. 

EDUCATION. 

The practice in the counties with respect to the school, and 
possibly the road districts, could be illustrated by the habit of all 
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the little girl pappooses of this Squaw, one at the time going to that 
store and buying, a yard and a half of calico and carrying it home. 
This illustration really could not be used, because it must be said 
to the credit of the Squaw that she would not allow it, she is too far 
advanced in fiscal affairs. She would go to the store and buy fifteen 
yards of calico, take it home and cut it up herself. 

If the counties individually or in conjunction with the State 
bought all the school supplies, a saving of at least twenty-five per 
cent would be secured to the taxpayer. 

Generally speaking, the school funds are too loosely handled. 
No adequate system of accounting for all expenditures is universally 
enforced or required. No comprehensive compilation of statistics 
are kept, so that any taxpayer can judge the efficiency or economy 
of administration. If these defects were cured, present leaks would 
automatically stop. Schools in small districts in a number oi: 
counties that now draw $850 per year could be closed and th»^ 
children hauled to nearby districts at half the cost of maintaining 
the small schools. 

The State, during the past two years, has spent over $400,000 
for State school buildings and improvements. This money has been 
raised by direct tax. The new buildings have for the most part 
supplied the present needs of these institutions and for this reason 
a reduction in this expenditure can be made without Impairing the 
schools. The State is fortunate that it constructed these buildings, 
while all the activities within its borders were flourishing. 

DUPLICATION OF CITY AND COUNTY OFFICES. 

The State does not have a tax collector nor assessors for its own 
purposes, except in two minor instances. The school districts do 
not have assessors or tax collectors. Why should the cities? The 
taxpayer does not go down to the State House to pay one tax, to the 
common school district to pay another, to the High School district to 
pay another, to the Special Road district to pay another, and to the 
county to pay another. He goes to the county and pays them all 
on one tax bill. Why should he need go to the city to pay a taxt 
A single additional column to his county tax bill and the city tax 
collector is wiped out. A single additional column to the county 
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assessment roll and the city assessor is wiped out. Nearly every 
city in the State copies its assessment from the county roll, so that 
the city assessment is merely clerical duplication. 

MINE TAXATION UNDER ARIZONA LAW. 

The existing law covering the subject of mine taxation auto- 
matically expires on January 1, 1915. 

While the Commission has endeavored to enforce the law on 
this subject impartially, it has encountered many obstacles. 

Under the law as enforced by the Tax Commission, all mining 
property now pays 35.7 per cent of all taxes. Had the Commission 
accepted the returns of the mining companies as made, by themselves 
under THEIR interpretation of the law, they would have paid only 
23.2 per cent instead of 35.7 per cent of all taxes as at present. It 
will thus be seen that through the activities of the Commission 
there was added to the assessment roll of the State on this class of 
property in 1914 alone, more than $20,000,000.00. However, despite 
the great efforts of the Commission to compel obedience of the law 
by some of the owners of producing mines, it was found upon com- 
parison that the percentage of the total tax borne by mining prop- 
erty had actually decreased in 1914 over 1913 from 37.2 to 35.7 
per cent. 

The Arizona Copper Company, Ltd., of Clifton, a corporation 
composed principally of foreign stockholders, have instituted suit 
against the State and this Commission in an effort to have their 
total mine assessment, made under the production law , of some $8,- 
000,000.00, annulled and the property valued at about $4,000,000.00. 
Should their contention be upheld in court, this would still further 
decrease the percentage of the total tax paid by the mines under 
this law. This is the same company that is withholding a large 
sum of money due the State and Greenlee County under a former 
assessment, while an appeal is taken to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Under our present revenue laws, as revised by this Commis- 
sion, such an intolerable condition is no longer possible. Neither is 
it now possible for a corporation to pay a greater tax to the foreign 
government where it happens to be incorporated, on its income 
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from its Arizona mines, than it actually pays to the State of Ari- 
zona from which the wealth is taken. 

In its last report this Commission formulated and recommended 
for passage either of two different bills, providing for the taxation 
of producing mines. 

1st. A specific law based on both the gross and net product, 
and providing for a classification of properties. 

2nd. An advalorem assessment based on a physical valuation, 
similar to the Michigan plan. 

Neither of the bills presented by the Commission were enacted 
into law. After two years' experience and observance of the work- 
ings of the present mine tax law, this Commission is convinced of 
the following , facts : 

1st. That it has not equalized the valuation of producing 
mines with that of other property not assessed under a specific law. 

2nd. That valuations have not been equalized between the dif- 
ferent mines themselves. 

3rd. That it places a premium on dishonesty by penalizing, the 
honest mine owner who returns for taxation the correct net pro- 
duction of his mines, and allows the dishonest one who twists the 
seemingly designed wording of the law around so as to cover every 
imaginable expenditure to escape his just share of the tax under 
the law. 

This latter fact was proven conclusively to the satisfaction of 
the Commission on receiving the reports of some of the companies, 
when it became apparent that '*new construction" was being listed 
as ''betterments'' or ''repairs" for the reason that under the head 
of "new construction" it could not be allowed in determining the 
net production of the mine for the year. 

Another method of reducing the "net" under the protection 
of the mine tax law was that used by some of the mines owning 
railroads almost exclusively engaged in the transportation of their 
product. In at least one such instance it was found by the Com- 
mission that a railroad some nine mines in length, had an operating 
NET REVENUE of more than $35,000.00 per mile in 1914, 97 per 
cent of which was paid out of the net earnings of the mine. The 
largest operating net of any other railroad as compared to this one 
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for the same year was some $8,000.00 per mile. Had this excess net 
revenue been credited to the mines of the Company where it came 
from and where it really belonged, the assessed value of same under 
the special mine tax law would have been increased approximately 
$1,000,000.00. 

There are many other defects in the existing so-called ^'mine 
tax law/' chief among which might be mentioned the one allowing 
a valuable mine to escape with a nominal tax by merely producing 
sufficient ore to come under the provisions of the '^special law." 
Several of this class of mines have escaped practically without tax- 
ation during the period this law has been in operation. 

Again, the law makes no provisions for an incorporated city 
receiving any revenue from producing mines where a portion of 
their surface lies within the city's boundaries. In the case of the 
City of Bisbee, the most valuable property in the city has been 
exempted from city taxation under the provisions of the *^mine 
tax law," as construed by the Attorney General of this State. 

Another vicious feature of the law is that it does not permit 
of appeal by either party from the trial of the case in the ^ ' Superior 
Court of the county in which the mine is sitiiated." 

The provision allowing all contiguous non-producing mining 
claims under the same ownership to be included in the valuation of 
the producing mines has rightfully come in for severe censure. 
Thousands of acres of mining claims have been included in assess- 
ments of this character under the protection of the law. where only 
a comparatively few acres actually produced ore. Thus it will be 
seen that the effect of the law is to exempt the non-producing claims 
of a producing company from all taxation. 

So many complications and peculiarly vicious features have 
been found in this piece of "special legislation" that it is scarcely 
probable that it will again be re-enacted. 

The valuation of mining property in the State of Michigan for 
assessment purposes in 1914 was approximately $200,000,000.00 
under an ad valorem system of taxation placed in operation and 
handled by the Tax Commission under the general revenue laws 
of the State. This valuation is satisfactory to both the mine owners 
and other classes of property owners. 
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The valuation of all mining property in Arizona for assessment 
purposes for the same year under the ** special mine tax law" was 
approximately $146,000,000.00. 

These figures and comparisons have no significance, except to 
show that an equitable assessment on mining property is possible 
under the ad valorem system in a state where, apparently, the in- 
dustry is of even more importance than in Arizona. 

From the information already obtained by the Commission, cov- 
ering the workings of the Michigan ad valorem plan of valuation 
and assessment, and from the further information and experience 
gained through having made the assessment of this class of prop- 
erty under a specific law for the past two years, the Tax Commis- 
sion should be amply able to value and assess the mining property 
of the State under the present general revenue laws, supplemented 
as they are by the law setting forth the powers and duties of the 
Tax Commission. 

There is little doubt but that a better feeling w^ould be cre- 
ated between mine owners and the general tax paying public, if no 
''special law" be enacted for the assessment of this class of property. 

At the present time, whether justified or not, there exists a 
feeling among a majority of the taxpayers of the State that any 
class of property assessed under the provisions of a *' special law" 
is ''getting the best of it." This Commission is reliably informed 
by the members of the Michigan Tax Commission, the State Geolo- 
gist, and other citizens of that state, that under the ad valorem 
system used there, an era of good feeling has been inaugurated and 
that general satisfaction is expressed both by the mine owners and 
other taxpayers with their assessments. 

Certainly, this is a condition highly desirous in this State, and 
there appears no valid reason why the Arizona Tax Commission 
should be less successful if given an opportunity, and not have its 
hands tied with a "special law" on the subject. 

The question has been frequently propounded to this Commis- 
sion; "Why should my city or town lot be appraised by an expert, 
using every factor that goes toward making value in his compu- 
tation, and his opinion used as a basis of taxation, when the same 
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method is not used in valuing and taxing the largest class of prop- 
erty in the State, viz.: producing mining property?'* 

To this question, the Commission can give no valid answer, 
except, that under special legislative enactment, a value was auto- 
matically placed upon this class of property, almost wholly de- 
pendent upon two propositions, viz.: 

1st. Will the owners of the property work it either energeti- 
cally or otherwise during this particular year? 

2nd. If worked by the owners, is there any assurance under 
the existing law that the so-called **net'' will not shrink under 
expert manipulation until only a fraction of the real value of the 
mine is finally entered upon the assessment and tax rolls? 

If Arizona is to retain the ** General Property Tax'' system as 
the foundation of her revenue laws, and up to the present there 
has been none other seriously contemplated, then special laws of 
this nature are wrong, both in theory and in practice, and have no 
place upon the statute books of the State, with the possible excep- 
tion of for the purpose of taxing values that are intangible, either 
in whole or in part. 

It is obvious that no law contemplating the assessment of pro- 
ducing mines, and using the so-called '*net" as its sole foundation, 
can ever receive the approval of a majority of the taxpayers of 
this State. 

Upon the Tax Commission has devolved the duty of assessing 
the railroad property of the State for the past three years. Gen- 
eral satisfaction, both by the railroad management and other tax- 
payers, has been expressed, that a fair and equitable value has been 
reached. 

Is there any reason why the Commission would be less suc- 
cessful if entrusted with the duty of valuing and assessing the 
mining property of the State? 

TAXATION OF METALLIFEROUS MINES IN GENERAL. 

It seems needless to say to any student of taxation that no 
class of property ever organized itself and voluntarily came for- 
ward and paid its just share of the burden of government. Always, 
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that property that was easiest to ge at was the first to be taken. 
If in the present day, taxes from all classes of property were easy 
to get, tax conferences would not be thought of. Because certain 
classes of property are either hard to find or are difficult to value 
when they are found, is why tax students have to rack their brains 
to evolve some scheme that will get them. There was a time when 
it was a club to get with and a club to resist with, but now it is 
intellect against intellect. Mines that are paying are easily found, 
in fact it would be inapossible to pass them by for their reputation 
could be likened to a sky-rocket that shoots into the heavens and 
bursts in splendor on the admiring gaze of the populace. But when 
they are found, what are they worth? Practically no attempt has 
been made to determine the value of a metalliferous mine in this 
country except in the states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Where the taxation of metalliferous mines is still an acute 
question there are perhaps just four reasons why it is so. 

First: The mines are not paying enough and likely never 
have paid enough. ' 

Second: They do not want to pay more. 

Third: They are a wasting, heritage of the State. 
• Fourth: The difficulty of ascertaining how much they should 

pay. 

On account of the human equasion reflected by the first two 
reasons they have a direct bearing on the fourth and because 
present methods have not overcome the second and removed the 
first, only emphasizes the necessity of solving the fourth. 

When the fourth is solved the acuteness of the question will 
pass, for as it is now the attitude with this class of property in the 
three states above mentioned and with all classes of property every- 
where, when a yard stick is found and applied, opposition ceases. 
It is only when geting the best of it that any class puts up a fight 
and the harder the fight the larger the prize. 

Some states tax mines on their net production by applying 
the general property rate to the net. Would any one have the 
temerity to suggest that the net prpduction or net income of any 
mine for one year was its full value or that the net productions of 
all the mines of a state were more than a mere fraction of their 
value. 
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Some states agitate taxing their mines on their gross produc- 
tion for one year and the general property rate applied to that. It 
is needless to say that the gross production of all the mines of a 
state for one year, is also but a fraction of their true value. 

Colorado and Arizona tax their mines on a combination of 
their gross and net production, which method finds a valuation of 
one and one-third times the gross in Colorado and two times the 
gross in Arizona. Two times the gross of the Arizona mines, con- 
sisting for the most part of large deposits of copper, will not be 
contended by any one to be their full value. 

Some states tax their mines on the ad valorem basis by the 
local assessors. In no instance does this method find a valuation 
that is at all adequate, and the reason is obvious. 

By taking eight of the principal metalliferous states of the 
West and working their several assessments into terms of 100 per 
cent valuation and comparing this valuation with the gross pro- 
duction of these states a rather startling result is found. 

Following is the table showing the result: 
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These figures are only approximate, but they can be taken to 
show the real situation as it is. For all mining property in these 
states, including non-producers, to be taxed on a valuation of less 
than one and one-half times the gross production of the producing 
mines, assuming that all other property to be valued at 100 per 
cent, is a full demonstration that this class of property is not pay- 
ing enough taxes. The multiple of the gross to find the capital 
value in other classes of property ranges all the way from three 
to ten. If, as is agreed by the advocates of the gross or net earn- 
ings, mines should pay as long as they produce without respect to 
exhaustion of the ore as capital, then the mines in these states 
could sustain a tremendous raise. However, the earnings of min- 
ing property has no relation to the earnings of other classes of 
property. This property in these states is perhaps worth one bil- 
lion dollars instead of three hundred and fifty millions. It con- 
stitutes the greatest class of wealth in the West and it seems the 
day must be near when it must pay its share of taxes. 

The history of mine taxation clearly demonstrates that this 
class of property does not want to pay more taxes. At one time 
or another it has used every means to resist any raise proposed 
and to dodge or beat the taxes laid. At all times, even in the re- 
cent past, when charges of corruption could not so generally be 
made, it has obstinately opposed every effort to collect more rev- 
enue from it. These statements are easily supported by facts, but 
it would serve no good purpose to quote the facts, especially as 
the mining states are fully cognizant of them. 

It can be stated definitely that metalliferous mines constitute 
one class of property that has not organized itself and come for- 
ward with its honest part of the government's expense. This may 
not be so much of an indictment, but in the light of the past it 
certainly gives just grounds for doubt when they come forward 
with the statement that they want to pay their just proportion. 
There is, at least, one reason that influences the attitude of the 
mining industry on taxation that does not weigh so much with 
other enterprises. 

A mine is not enhanced in value by the general improvement 
of the state or locality in which it is situated, and along with this 
condition is the emphasizing fact that in nearly all instances the 
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stockholders are foreign to the locality in which the mine is 
situated. 

There is, perhaps, not a class of men, anywhere, of higher 
character, more splendid ability or better citizenship than the 
managers and superintendents in actual charge of the producing 
properties. But, notwithstanding this, their stockholders, living 
far removed from the sources of wealth, clamor for dividends and 
in their eagerness to get them, take little note of means or methods 
to produce them. So the orders from stockholders is to beat the 
taxes and oppose all outlays for public improvements. The mana- 
gers even have great difficulty to have their budgets include items 
of expenditure of semi-public nature that will be an indirect ben- 
efit to their own properties. Of course there are exceptions to 
this last statement. 

Some may contend that the condition is just the reverse, that 
the owners and stockholders are willing to pay their taxes, but 
that the managers keep them at the lowest possible figure in order 
to make a showing to their stockholders. This may be in some in- 
stances, but the first statement is undoubtedly true as to the sit- 
uation in general. 

Railroad corporaions whose stocks and bonds are held by 
people foreign to the location of the roads, have largely ceased to 
resist their taxes and in fact, they are now cheerfully paying them 
if they are expended for the development of the territory tribu- 
tary to their lines. No development other than mining the terri- 
tory surrounding a mine increases the amount of known ore in the 
mine and no development that could be brought about by taxa- 
tion would result in any benefit to the mine that could not better 
be secured directly by the operators themselves. 

The one thing that the industry receives from taxation is 
protection. Although the cost of protection to the State is high, 
the operators always obtain it by begging the question on the state- 
ment that the State cannot afford to allow the industry to suffer. 
There being no pecuniary inducement for mining companies to pay 
taxes, and the stockholders clamoring for dividends with which 
to develop and beautify their own home sections, it is indeed pos- 
sible to believe that adequate taxes from metalliferous mines will 
be an involuntary contribution to society. 
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It is evident that taxes cannot be laid on the mining industry 
because of the benefits received by the industry to the same ex- 
tent that they can be laid on nearly all other classes of property. 
Viewj3d from another angle, however, a very sound reason is found 
for laying at least the same tax on this class as is laid on other 
classes. 

All property in the State belongs to the State for the bene- 
fit of society. All natural resources are the heritage of the State 
and all other wealth is created by society, and society on that ac- 
count has its claim upon it. The mines are being continually ex- 
hausted. It follows then that the wealth of the metalliferous mines 
is a heritage of the State and should be so regarded by the State, 
and therefore, the State is entitled to its just proportion of that 
wealth as it is made available for the uses of society. The claim 
of the State is emphasized by the fact that the income from metal- 
liferous mines is not invested in permanent wealth within the same 
commonwealths to anything like the same extent the income from 
other classes of property is invested. 

Some countries recognize this principle by holding title to 
all their mineral wealth and giving only the privilege of opera- 
tion, taking the government's share in one form or another. This 
principle is taking firm hold in this country with respect to other 
natural resources than metals. The federal government has, of 
recent years, made strenuous efforts to retain its title to its water 
power, forests, oil lands and coal lands. 

If the State does take the same amount of taxes from metal- 
liferous mines that it takes from other classes of property it should 
by no means dissipate the revenue, nor should it even use it all 
for current expenses. This wealth is being exhausted and rapidly 
so. What wealth will take its place when it is gone? Most assur- 
edly, sound political economy demands that the State make some 
provision for the day of reckoning. 

It is a sad commentary on the governments of the western 
states to recall the manner in which this wealth has been treated. 
Millions and millions in wealth have been produced by different 
sections of the West and shipped away, for the most part, out of 
the states and practically none of the treasure finding its way into 
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the development of permanent wealth within the states. Sections, 
counties and even states have flourished, waxed great and then 
become destitute, their resources and opportunities dissipated. 

The immediate remedy that presents itself is the develop- 
ment of agriculture and water power, which in the West today is 
each the handmaiden of the other. There is, perhaps, no state, cer- 
tainly not any western state, but what has almost unlimited possi- 
bilities in these two resources. If a certain part of the taxes ob- 
tained from metalliferous mines was laid aside each year to accum- 
ulate in a fund large enough to successfully develop these two 
resources the question would seem to be solved. As one resource 
was exhausting itself, another would be taking its place. As Peter 
died Peterson would take up his burdens. 

The difficulty of ascertaining how much the metalliferous mines 
should pay largely consists of the opposition interposed by the 
operators. Any effort on mine taxation is always met with asser- 
tions to. the effect that great care should be used as there is great 
hazard in the industry, the least thing might work disaster, exces- 
sive taxes will stifle the industry and many mines will cease to 
operate and new money can not be had. These contentions, al- 
though they have been urged with greater effect than perhaps all 
others, have nothing in fact in them where a genuine attempt is 
made to find the value of mining properties. Any property that 
could not pay a dividend and its taxes and which gave no promise 
of ever being able to do so, could not be taxed at all on a basis 
of real value. Whatever tax was laid would have to be based on 
some other principle. 

Another argument advanced against taxes on mining property 
is that taking the industry as a whole, there is no profit in it ; that 
there has been more money put into the industry than was ever 
taken out. This argument is also untenable. Illegitimate mining 
accounts for most of the losses. Wild-catting and stock jobbing 
are easily perpetrated on the public because the legitimate returns 
are so attractive. Dishonest promoters and grafters are found in 
all other lines of endeavors, yet the losses they ential are not 
charged to thoi^e industries. In this connection the words of Cecil 
Rhodes may be of interest and can be taken for what they are 
worth ; 
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'^I have made a great study of the mining question and 
have statistics, not only on Great Britain and Africa, but 
of the world, carefully compiled, relative to this proposi- 
tion, so that I might not be in error. 

**My investigation further shows that farming is more 
risky than mining ; that 29 per cent more people lose money 
and fail in the mercantile business than in mining, and that 
41 per cent more lose money in the manufacturing business 
than in mining; and 17 per cent more men lose money in 
any other business than in mining. 

** Mining is the backbone of wealth and the spinal col- 
umn of all certainty. 

**I believe that investment in good mining stock is the 
most profitable investment and very much the safest; 
and is the safest because your security is the ore itself." 

Still another reason advanced with some effect is that to raise 
the tax in one state higher than that of other states would place 
the home industry where it could not compete. Why this should 
apply to mines when it is not applied to other property, has not 
yet been demonstrated. If this principle were adopted by the 
states, every state would endeavor to tax its industries less than 
all other states tax theirs. Further comment is not necessary. 

Activity in politics constitutes another potent obstacle. This 
activity is reflected in the timidity of local assessors and boards 
of equalization, legislatures and state administrations. Where this 
timidity is manifest from state officers down, no advance in mine 
taxation need be looked for. It is significant that the poorest 
assessment is had where it is made by the local assessor, that a 
better assessment is made where there is a centralized authority, 
even though the mines are somewhat removed from its power by 
special legislation, and that the best assessment is had where there 
is a strong central authority with full power to act. 

The retainment of the best engineers, the ablest attorneys who 
are recognized as tax authorities, and possibly, but not often, polit- 
ical economists of undoubted standing, make another barier to the 
proper solution of this question. 

All this opposition has the effect of creating doubts in the 
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minds of the people, and on this account it is very difficult to re- 
move the special legislation that is now shielding the mines from 
their proper share of taxes. These doubts also explain, to a large 
extent, the advocacy by some tax administrators of specific taxes 
but at higher rates. Specific taxes are methods long in use and 
public sentiment at first will not support them in a more radical 
change. 

The real and only difficulty in finding the value of this class 
of property is in the inability in most instances to determine the 
full amount of ore in the ground. This is the last stand taken by 
the industry and seemingly it is impregnable. There is one fact 
that stands out in bold relief in connection with this difficulty, and 
that is that no real attempt to determine the ore in the ground 
for taxation purposes has ever been made in the West. The oper- 
ators most strenuously object to an attempt, claiming that any tax 
affected by it would be inequitable. This could be admitted without 
conceding that a tax thus based would be more inequitable than 
a tax based under present methods. Contrary to this contention, 
it is altogether probable that a tax based with a physical examina- 
tion as one of the factors could be made more equitable than any 
other tax could possibly be. 

In finding methods with which to value any class of property, 
for taxation purposes, those having to do with the subject, in the 
past, sought out the ways and means used to calculate values by 
those operating within the class. Public service corporations are 
assessed on their earning power, but earning power was used as 
a basis of valuation by their operators before the assessor used it. 
Real estate assessments, for the most part, today, are based on 
all the available information that can be had. Expert dealers in 
this class of property had studied the influences on the value of 
a town lot before the assessor worked out any scheme for finding 
its value. 

With metalliferous mines the assessor has given up in despair 
and declares he cannot use any method that will find their value. 
If he can not value them himself, why does' he not turn to the 
industry for a suggestion? Under his very eyes is a method ap- 
plied, and the only one, that the whole mining industry rests upon. 
That method is physical examination. And, further than this, it is 
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not a method that is in decadence, but on the contrary, it is being 
developed and strengthened by the most practical, as well as the 
most technical intellects of the age. No mining investment of any 
importance is made without it is preceded by an examination. Any 
consolidation of two properties is based on an examination to de- 
termine their relative values as nearly as may be. In all sales of 
importance, the owner sells and the purchaser buys on an examina- 
tion. In the consolidation or sale, an effort is made to determine 
the whole amount of ore in the ground. Because engineers dis- 
agree and repeatedly make mistakes or are extremely conserva- 
tive in order to protect their reputation has not caused the industry 
to dispense with their services. On the contrary, more scientific 
expression is obtained instead of less. Because doctors do not 
always cure has not prjevented the medical profession from grow- 
ing in usefulness. The foolish statement is often made that the 
assessor can not stand at the collar of the shaft, look into the 
ground and tell how much ore there is. The only comment neces- 
sary is to say that the men who make this statement do not them- 
selves stand at the collar of the shaft, but go as far from it into 
the ground as human knowledge and intellect will take them. So 
it would seem that here is a factor that great use could be made 
of in making an assessment on a mine. 

To begin with, perhaps every state has some mines upon which 
an examination has practically determined the extent of ore in 
them without much being left to inference. There are also a class 
of mines, with respect to which, facts and geological inference 
n^ake practically certain the extent to which the ore may be found. 
These two classes could be assessed by finding their present value 
according to their estimated life, as is done in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Because there are some mines that apparently can 
not be treated this way is not sufficient reason reason that those that 
can be should be allowed to escape. They were not allowed to 
escape in the states above mentioned, but were assessed at their 
full value and the others were left by themselves to be traeted by 
themselves. 

There are perhaps two ways to treat those mines whose ore 
bodies can not be determined. They can be assessed at the same 
multiple of their net production as are mines of like ir^etals in 
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which the extent of the ore has been determined. While this might 
appear to be arbitrary and unjust, it would not be so much so as 
present taxes based on earnings. The inequality of putting, for 
instance, a gold mine on the same basis as a copper mine would 
be largely removed. A classification could be based on geology ; 
disseminated ores in one, true fissures in another, combinations of 
the two in a third, pocket kidneys and lenses in a fourth, and so 
on. In each class the results obtained on the mines that were sus- 
ceptible of determination could be applied to those that could not 
be determined. It might be well to insert here that the opinion 
of the public, reflected by legitimate stock quotationsf, as to the 
extent of ore in a mine, should be considered with the findings of 
the assessor's engineer when an examination can not definitely de- 
termine the facts: Undoubtedly, mine operators would look with 
favor upon this method because they now submit to a method more 
arbitrary than this would be. 

Another way to tax mines of uncertain value might be found 
by again turning to the industry for a suggestion. Many large 
operating companies are continually looking for more mines of 
value that will increase their ore reserves, and to supply fluxes and 
mixtures to keep their large reduction works in operation. For 
this search certain sums are laid aside annually from the net pro- 
ceeds of the paying mines. In making this search, development 
and exploration on every property is always preceded by the most 
thorough examination by the company's engineers. Many prop- 
erties are turned down — ^not always because they are worthless — 
and a few selected. Some of these prove to be a total loss, some 
break even and now and then a prize winner proves up that pays 
all the losses to date and dividends besides. The losses and win- 
nings do not disturb the stability of the parent company. The 
winners pay back to the losers, as it were, leaving the finances of 
the company unaffected. 

Could not the State assume the same position as the parent 
company and after considering all the possible information obtain- 
able relative to this class of mines fix a value on all of them and 
collect taxes on this value until something developed that disturbed 
the calculation? When this occurred, a new valuation could be 
made on the property affected, and if the tax theretofore laid proved 
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to be too large, a rebate could be made, and if the tax proved 
to have been too small the proper additional back tax could be 
spread over a number of years in the future and collected. As* 
with the parent company, the finances of the State- would not be- 
disturbed. The winners would pay the losers. No large payment 
would be required of the State for two reasons: first, this class of 
mines consists, for the most part, of small mines ; second, in no in- 
stance would all the back taxes have to be refunded. Mining men 
themselves recognize that mines pay taxes for two reasons. The 
net producers because the State is entitled to its share and all 
mines for the privilege of operating. Properties that prove them- 
selves not to be dividend payers have had protection or the priv- 
ilege of operating and the tax for this privilege would not be 
refunded. 

The seeming weak place in this method lies in the effort that 
might be made to have taxes rebated. But this effort exists in all 
classes of property now, and local and state authorities have powers 
to reduce or raise valuations during the current year. Would it 
be a radical departure to make an exception of one class of prop- 
erty and extend that power to the future? If the first valuation 
was based on so much ore assumed to be in the ground the operator 
would have to make some demonstration that it was not there, 
and no operator will shut down to obtain the small amount of 
taxes that he might get. And if, on the other hand, a property 
continued to operate after a tax was refunded, there would still 
be opportunity for adjustment. 

This method recognizes the principle often expressed by min- 
ing men that it can never be known how much a mine is worth 
until the ore is all extracted and converted into money. It also 
recognizes that metalliferous mines are a class entirely by them- 
selves and should be treated to -the fullest extent in a manner pe- 
culiar to themselves. If this method could be found practicable 
all questions of inequity and inadequacy of taxation would be 
practically settled. 

Much has been said about the excessive cost entailed by an 
examination in the way of engipeers, office help and voluminous rec- 
ords. All this is answered on the one hand by the experience of 
the three states using the method where it has proven inexpensive 
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and simple, and on the other hand by the states using the net earn- 
ings basis, where the controversies and expense in determining the 
net are very great. After the ground has once been thoroughly 
covered, the State University can take care of developments with 
slight cost to the State. 

The contention that an assessment based with an examination 
as one of the factors could not be sustained in court is also answered 
by the experience of the states using the method. In those states 
the mining companies filed suits to resist the assessment and then 
began an investigation to support their attack. The upshot of it 
all was that their own investigation convinced them that, although 
the method was not perfect, it was the best that had even been 
used. The suits were not prosecuted. Further than this, the trend 
of court decisions is to the effect that taxation is not an exact 
science and that any assessment that is the result of the greatest 
thought and reflects the greatest number of influences is the least 
arbitrary and therefore the most reasonable and the most equitable. 

As indicated before, political activity of the mining companies 
in the West has prevented the mines from coming within the full 
power of strong central authority, while generally speaking, all 
other classes of property are directly within the control of tax 
commissions or state boards of equalization. In Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, where the tax commissions were unhampered, 
the taxation of developed mines has been practically solved and 
that in the face of the same opposition and arguments that exist 
in the West today. Lack of power by a central authority is the 
only administrative difficulty in the West and as soon as some 
western state delegates that power, great advance towards the 
solution of this question can be immediately looked for. 

Arizona is undoubtedly destined to be the first state in the 
West to approach a solution of the taxation of metalliferous mines. 
With the expiration of the present special mine tax law, this Com- 
mission has ample authority delegated to it to meet this problem as 
it should be met. With a free hand this Commission can, without 
doubt, find an assessment on the mining properties of Arizona, by 
use of methods outlined above, that will stand the test of the 
courts and the conflict of equalization with other classes of property. 

When this is accomplished, a bittleness that is a bar sinister 
to Arizona's progress will have been removed. 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION 
FOR MINE TAX LEGISLATION. 



BY P. J. MILLER, STATE TAX CO.ALMISSIONER.' 



The law ereatii;ig the tax commission provides, among other 
things, **the said commission shall formulate and recommend legis- 
lation for the improvement of the system and for the equalization of 
the taxes of the State," and it is in conformity with this provision of 
the law that I deem it my duty to make the following report and rec- 
ommendation on mine taxation. 

When this commission took office in 1912 the First Legislature 
had repealed the Bullion Tax on the Gross Product of Mines there- 
by leaving mines to be assessed like other real estate. As the Com- 
mission had no data to work from, in order to arrive at some idea 
of the value of the different mines, it immediately sent out a list 
of questions to the mine superintendents regarding the output of 
the several companies for the previous five years, as follows: the 
number of pounds of metal produced ; the amount of money received 
for the output; the number of men employed and the amount of 
wages paid; also the cost of production per pound or per ounce of 
the product and a number of similar questions. From this data the 
commission arrived at its assessment of the mines for the year 1912. 
It will be noticed that in order to make an assessment, the commis- 
sion required data of the past performances of the different proper- 
ties and it was upon the reports of the different companies, as to 
their output, that the commission first got its ideas of the value of 
the mines in Arizona. See first report of the State Tax Commission. 

When drafting the present mine tax law the majority of the 
commission referred to these reports time and again in order to sat- 
isfy itself as to the probable value of the mines. Any other method 
would have been simply a guess as to their value, and this guess, 
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without data, could probably not have been sustained in the courts, 
had suit been brought by the Companies.- 

When the present mine tax law was before the last Legislature 
for passage, much was said about the physical valuation of mines as 
being a more just and accurate method of arriving at the cash valae 
of a mine. I heard many of the arguments offered in favor of that 
method but could see no merit' in any of them, since that method in 
the last analysis resolves itself into more or less of a guess. No man on 
earth can tell what is in a mine, so why attempt the impossible in 
making an assessment 1 Where is the justice or equity in attempting 
to assess any one class of property by guessing its value when you 
can, by other and safer methods, assess to it jts fair share of the 
taxes! Here I shall insert an article written by Mr. W. E. Defty, the 
well known mining engineer on mine taxation : 

"There are many mining engineers in the United States who have 
great reputations in the newspapers, and through the influence of stock 
brokerB' offices, but it is my candid opinion that for real practical knowledge 
and experience in all the branches of mining, none can equal Dr. Rickett's. 
His opinion is always held in the highest esteem and regard, and here are 
some' remarks by him, well worth Quoting: 

''Dr. Rickets was asked this question: 'Do you believe that it is possible 
for any engineer or expert to fix the actual value of a mine for taxation 
or any other purposer To this question he replied: 

"Emphatically, no.* A man might make a guess. No man could fix, 
even approximately, the actual value of any mining property in Arizona. I 
would consider myself wholly incompetent for such a task and have so 
stated on several occasions in this state when asked about the feasibility 
of having the mines assessed at their actual value. That would be all 
right perhi^is, if there was any way of determining the value, but to my 
mind there is no method for determining the value of any single mining 
property in the state." 

When an expert mining engineer and geologist delivers himself 
of such a statement as above, how can a layman, although he may 
be a tax commissioner, be expected to make a physical examination 
of the mining property of Arizona with any degree of equity. To me 
such an attempted valuation seems unjust to that class of property 
for the following reasons : 

First, it would produce inequity as between the mines them- 
selves ; that is, between the deep vein mines like the Copper Queen. 
Calumet & Arizona and United Verde in which you can find but one 
or two years' ore in sight and the porphyry or low grade mines like 
the Ray Consolidated, Miami and Inspiration, who have all their 
ore blocked out for twenty years ahead. One class of mines would 
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be paying taxes on two years' ore in sight, while the other class 
would be paying on twenty years' ore in sight, although the deep 
vein mines may have thirty years' ore in place, but not in sigjit. 

Second, for the reason that the Commission could not find suf- 
ficient value in sight in the high grade or deep mines, the State would 
lose that just proportion of revenue which it should get from those 
mines, and if an arbitrary valuation was placed on said mines, 
the legality of the valuation or assessment, in my opinion, could not 
be maintained in the courts, should the mine owner decide to contest 
the valuation. 

The valuation placed on the copper mines of Michigan in 1911 
by J. R. Finley on a physical examination was $69,815,000.00. If this 
were a correct valuation, why is it that the Tax Commission of that 
State does not use those figures for assessment purposes? I under- 
stand that in spite of the fact that Mr. Finley only valued them at 
$69,815,000.00 and millions of values have been taken out of them 
since that time, they are now being assessed at near $95,000,000.00, 
showing that experience has demonstrated that a physical valuation 
is a farce, and that no man can see what is in the ground. Had the 
State of Michigan taken Mr. Finley 's valuations, it would have lost 
the revenue on millions of valuation since 1911. 

For above reasons I am still of the opinion that a revenue law 
based on the net production of the mines will produce more taxes for 
the state and will more equitably distribute the tax burden between 
the mines themselves than any law based on a presumptive and im- 
possible physical examination. 

But the argument will now be made that on account of the Eu- 
ropean war and on account of the declaration of England that cop- 
per is contraband of war, production will be stopped and the mines 
will have no net. That may be true» but there is a remedy. 

While the State of Arizons^ may not be able to make laws to 
stop lightning from striking a person, still it can make a law pro- 
viding what shall be done with the body. So it is with our mines. 
While we cannot prevent the war, nor yet prevent copper from 
being declared contraband, we still have our mines with us and 
their value to a certain extent is there, war or no war. I say the 
values to a *' certain extent," advisedly. Certainly no one will 
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contend that a copper mine with say, a million tons of ore in it, with 
copper worth ten cents a pound is as valuable for taxation purposes 
as the same mine with the same amount of ore in it, and copper 
selling at fifteen cents per pound. Copper is a commercial commo- 
dity, just like wheat, cotton or alfalfa seed and the selling price of 
copper fixes the value of the mine just as it does a bale of cotton or 
a sack of wheat. If copper was to drop to nine cents per pound, ev- 
ery mine producing that metal would shut down, since it costs from 
nine to eleven cents to produce a pound of copper and the mine 
would have no present but a speculative value only. 

My remedy is this : That in case a producing mine closes down 
for a period of three months or more, on account of litigation, on 
account of accident, or on account of the depreciation in value of 
its product below the cost of production, or for any other reason, 
the State Tax Commission be given power to assess that mine by 
finding the average of its net for the past five years, and multiplying 
that sum by the factor mentioned or provided in the mine tax law. 

Giving the Tax Commission this power to be used on extraordi- 
nary occasions would cover such contingencies as have been brought 
on by the present war and would strengthen the present mine tax 
law. In fact, some such provision should have been m the present 
law. With the above amendment added to the present law I am 
satisfied that the Commission could make a better and more equitable 
assessment of the mines for the years 1915 and 1916 than they could 
Avith an expensive physical valuation law on the books and copper 
worth only a cent or two above what it costs to produce it. 

For the information of all concerned, I insert here an address 
delivered by me at the annual conference of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation* held at Buffalo, N. Y. October 23rd to 25th, 1913. The ad- 
dress is in line with the action of the last State Legislature an the 
present mine tax law, which raised the assessed value of all Arizona 
mining property from $42,145,084.49 in 1912 to $140,488,649.30 in 
1913. 

ASSESSMENT OF MINING PROPERTY 

By P. J. MILLER, 
Member, State Tax Commission, Phoenix, Arizona. 

In many states, as in Arizona, the Constitution provides that for the 
purpose of levying taxes all property shall be assessed "at its full cash 
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value." To the ordinary man it would seem very simple to determine ap- 
proximately the full cash value of any property, or class of properties, but 
to those who live in a mining district the difficulty of determining the full 
cash value of a mine is soon realized. 

From the very nature of things, a mine being below the surface of the 
ground cannot be seen in the same manner that a farm, or a business 
building, or a residence in the city can be looked at and its value determined 
by either the price at which it last changed hands or the price at which 
adjoining similar property has been sold. As has been very properly said 
in a legal decision in Colorado, the value of a mine is based on its ore 
developed and undeveloped, seen and unseen, known and unknown. Here 
it should be stated that there are really two different definitions to the word 
"mine," one being applied to a body of ore whether it is being wrought or 
not, and the other applying to the various underground openings which are 
used for the purpose of extracting ore. One may have an enormous body 
of ore opened up with nothing but drill holes which might be of great value, 
but yet near it might be another property with miles of underground open- 
ings, and with but a small amount of ore in sight. In this discussion, how- 
ever, both classes of property are included in the word "mine." 

Going back to the Colorado legal definitions, that a mine's value depends 
upon the value of the ore, both developed and undeveloped, it is easy to see 
that in vein mining the value of a property can never really be known until 
its complete exhaustion; not until the very last; ton of ore has been taken 
out and treated is the data available for the purpose of calculating what 
the mine was worth before any of the ore was removed. In our own state, 
Arizona, there are, no doubt, hundreds and perhaps thousands of ore de- 
posits in which not a single pick has been struck, nor a shaft sunk. These 
ore deposits are of value, but how is it possible to know of their ore and 
to value them until they have been discovered and opened up. 

In the early days of mining in the United States, and in Arizona, the 
policy of putting large amounts of ore in reserve was not followed. If a 
rich vein outcropped, a shaft was sunk upon it, and after it had gone down 
100 feet one began to take out the ore and either ship it, or treat it locally 
in a mill or a smelter. The shaft might be kept perhaps 100 feet ahead of 
the extraction level, or the levels from which the ore was being taken, and 
if perhaps the shaft suddenly went into valueless material after sinking 
100 or 200 feet, the property was in all likelihood abandoned. Later on, in 
many of the copper mines of Arizona, large amounts of water were en- 
countered in going down, and in many cases the rock was soft and treacher- 
ous and after being opened up would crush the timbers supporting the 
galleries. For this reason development was not pushed and many a mine 
had not more than one year's ore in sight or developed ahead of its actual 
yearly requirements. Most of these mines were in the nature of fissures 
which stood either vertical or nearly so, so that the expense of devlopment 
to the very bottom of the mine was prohibitive. 

Within the last few years, however, there have been opened up in the 
State of Arizona several copper mines of what is known as the "porphyry" 
type. In these cases the ore occurs in large masses, which roughly are flat, 
that is, they might extend thousands of feet north and south, east and 
west, and yet be only from 50 to 400 feet thick. They are covered with 
a layer of rock or soil from 50 to even as high as 400 feet, which is entirely 
barren, and notwithstanding this barren zone covered what is locally called 
a zone of secondary enrichment. These ores are, relatively speaking, of low 
grade, running between 1% to 2%% in copper, and therefore, in order to 
make them commercially available, they must be treated in large quantities. 
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The old mines of Arizona often ran as high as 25% copper and many of 
them today yield from 5 to 8% copper, not including the gold and silver in 
the ore. 

Now before capital could be induced to equip these porphyry mines 
with the huge plants necessary to treat from 3,000 to 7,000 tons a day, it 
was necessary to develop and prove a sufficient tonnage of ore to warrant 
these enormous expenditures. The day has gone by when a mine could 
be started on a shoestring and pay for itself almost from gross roots. The 
configuration of the property mines with the ore lying roughly in a 
horizontal sheet was such that this proving could be readily done by chum 
drill holes, and so the ground was laid out in checkerboard fashion, and 
at the comer of each 200 feet square a drill hold was put down. The result 
is today in Arizona we have at least four properties of this class, showing 
respectively, 75,000,000, 45,000,000, 26,000,00o and 2o,oooooo tons together 
with two others of a similar nature with not as great tonnages blocked out, 
though their possibilities are by no means exhausted. 

We also have in the state, large mines of the older type in which the 
deposit is more or less nearly vertical and in which the future is more 
or less of a gamble. Some of these mines have been wrought for twenty 
years and are now being explored at a depth of from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. 
Whether they will go 200 or 2,000 feet deeper, no living man call tell, and 
the opinion of the best mining engineers in America would be nothing 
more or less than a guess. The chances, however, are that these mines 
will last for a good many years more to come, but their lives cannot be 
predicted with the same certainty as those of the property deposits whose 
ore is blocked out and whose ultimate life in most cases is known. 

The question therefore arises, how shall we determine the true cash 
value of these various mines so that the values arrived at will be equitable 
themselves, as we may without doubt dismiss from our minds the solution 
of the problem that the true cash value can be determined by oracularly 
standing at the mouth of the shaft and looking down it, as one can stand 
in the center of a farm and look around its fields, or can stand at the inter- 
section of two streets and see the building on the comer lot. 

The result in Ariaona is that there are two schools; one demanding 
the physical valuation of mines by a careful study of them by a competent 
engineer or board of engineers. In the case of the porphyry mines this 
would be relatively simple. One would know the life of the mine to be 15, 
20, or 25 years, one could assume an average selling price for copper, the 
costs are well known, and it could be easily calculated that the mine could 
produce so much net profit for, say, 20 years. Then by the use of actuary 
tables the present values of all the annual dividends could be calculated 
and the sum of them would be the present value of the mine. This has 
been worked out quite carefully by Mr. H. C. Hoover in his classical work 
on The Principles of Mining. If the same engineer should examine one of 
the vertical mines which was yielding the same annual profit and could 
find but two or three years of ore in sight, he would be forced to one of 
two conclusions; either to fix the present value of this mine, based upon 
the two or three years ore in sight, or else to make a guess far into the 
future, and say that this or that mine in his estimation, would last 5, 10, 15 
or 20 years. This it is impossible to do, and the owner of a mine, if he 
chose to he technical, could without doubt upset such an assumption as 
being arbitrary in the extreme. 

The other school claims that the value of a mine should be based by 
taking as the primary facts its annual production and the profits arising 
from that production, and that the value of any property in its ultimate 
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analysis really is based upon the proht that it can make. It therefore de- 
mands that the mines shall be asi^essed, using these figures as a basis. If 
a mine lasts for five years, then it pays taxes for five years, if it lasts 
twenty years, then it pays taxes for twenty years, and the states loses 
nothing by the transaction. 

The claim is made that inasmuch as taxes are paid annually the question 
of valuing a mine for the purpose of taxation is radically different from that 
of valuing it for the purpose of sale or purchase, or consolidation with 
other mining properties. It is, of course, assumed that if two mines are 
to be consolidated, each making the same annual net profit, one of which, 
it is fair to assume, has a five year life, and the other a ten year life, that 
the second mine should be given greater value in the consolidation but for 
the purpose of taxation the factor of probable life may be omitted because 
the taxes are not paid in a lump sum in the beginning as would be the 
purchase price, but are paid year after year. If the value of the mine was 
to be based upon the tonnage of ore in sight it would be an incentive to 
the mine owner to retard his development, which eventually would be a 
detriment to the state, as unquestionably developmnt ahead in a mine 
tends to prolng its life, as it carries a man over those periods of poor 
showings in a mine when he might be tempted to abandon it. 

The present Mine Valuation Law in Arizona, which was passed in the 
early part of this year provides that mines shall be assessed by adding 
together one-eighth of the gross production for the previous year, four 
times the net profit for the previous year, and the value of the improve- 
ments. This then represents "The Full Cash Value of the Mine," and in 
most cases amounts to about five times the net annual profit. In other 
words; the mines are put on approximately a 20% basis, of which it may be 
considered that 10% is income (which is not considered high in Arizona 
considering interest rates and the risks in mining), and the other 10% is 
to return the capital invested, because it must be borne in mind that a 
mine is in a constant state of liquidation from the day that it starts and 
that when the ore is exhausted the surface plant and reduction works, no 
matter how much they may have cost, are of no value. Hoover in his 
Principles of Mining, in determining the present value of a mine, does not 
consider the plant or reduction works as one of the factors to be added in. 
In Arizona this point was seriously discussed, and while a number of the 
advocates of the second school strenuously held out for a non-assessment 
of plant, the Legislature considered this too radical a change and therefore 
declined to omit it. Many of the advocates of the latter system would have 
preferred to have used a greater factor in multiplying the net profit and 
not have had the plant considered in the assessment. This is a point 
which should be given careful attention as it seems unfortunate to penalize 
the low-grade mine, which, of necessity, must have a more expensive plant 
per pound of annual production. Under the present law, the porphyry 
mines, with all of their ore developed, are put on ' practically the same 
basis as the vertical vein mines, in which the life is unknown but is sur- 
mised to be in many cases as great as that of the porphyry mines. This, 
therefore, results in the state very likely getting more revenue than it would 
had the physical method of valuation been decided upon. 

The advocates of the physical method of valuation lay great stress upon 
the method developed in Michigan, upon what is known as the "Finlay Sys- 
tem." In this case the State Tax Commission employed Mr. J. R. Finlay 
of New York, one of the most distinguished mining engineers in America, 
if not in the English Speaking world, to examine all of the copper and iron 
mines in Michigan and report to the Commission his opinion as to their 
value. The time given Mr. Finlay to make this examination and report was 
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very short but he quickly organized a staff of assistants and the results, as 
a whole, were quite satisfactory to the Commission, though later on cases 
of inequality developed which the Tax Commission and the local assessors 
have been attempting to straighten out. 

It should here be borne in mind that the valuation of the mines as 
determined by Mr. Finlay were by no means the valuations which were 
placed upon the assessment books of the various counties. The Tax 
Commission, for example, might from its study of assessments conclude 
that one of the counties in the Upper Peninsula should be assessed at $50,- 
000,000. From the information which it had it might have assumed that the 
mines were worth $40,000,000 and the other property in the county $10,000,- 
000. It thereupon certified to the County Board of Supervisors that the 
county assessment must total $50,000,000. It was then left entirely to the 
Board of Supervisors as to how that money should be divided, and if they 
in their judgment thought that $25,000,000 was enough for the mines, then 
the balance of the property in the county had to come in for the other 
$25,000,000. i am informed and believe that practically this state of affairs 
exists in Houghton County today, this being the county in which the famous 
Calumet and Hecla Mines lie. 

In determining the value of the copper mines in Michigan, Mr. Finlay 
had a comparatively simple problem, as all of these mines are comparatively 
narrow beds, averaging say, 14 feet wide, and dipping at a very regular 
angle to the northwest. Some of these mines were only 1,000 feet deep, 
but one of them was at least 8,000 feet measured on the slope, another 
one was 5,000 feet, and several were 3,000 feet. The lodes, as a whole, are 
pretty uniform, so that after a mine had been worked down 1,000 feet, 
and the relative proportion of pay ground and poor ground determined, it 
was easy to assume a life of the mine, estimating that the ultimate depth of 
the mine would be in the neighborhood of 7,000 feet. Taking then an 
average price of copper, and taking the costs of producing this copper, and 
figuring in the life of the mine, Mr. Finlay arrived at a certain valuation 
for the various copper mines of the Upper Peninsula. He did not have the 
problem, as in Arizona, of two radically different types of mines, but had a 
problem which might be considered a compromise between the two, that 
is, the steeply dipping vein whose future life could be fairly well predicted. 

When, however, Mr. Finlay took up the iron mines of the state, he was up 
against an entirely different problem, for here the ore occurs in most irregu- 
larly shaped masses, development in many cases was not carried far ahead, 
and in my opinion the valuation put by him on the iron mines was too low 
and against the interests of the state simply for the reason that Mr. Finlay 
was unable to, and from the nature of things could not, determine the 
ultimate life of the iron mines, assuming that he was fairly correct in 
determining the value of the copper mines. Had the value of both the iron 
and the copper mines in Michigan been based upon the annual profit, I 
believe that the revenue of the state would have been greater and that a 
large amount of dissatisfaction would have been avoided. 

The present arrangement in Michigan is almost ludicrous in its results. 
A ledger is to be kept and an account is to be opened with each mine. It 
is to be charged up with the new ore developed during the year, and it is 
to be credited with the ore shipped. An immense amount of office work 
is to be carried on, a corps of mining engineers is to be employed, and when 
they get all through they are no better off than if they assessed the mine 
each year on the basis of what it had produced for the year before. 

This is supposed to be an era of conservation, and yet if you will 
proceed to assess and to tax mineral resources, which in the ordinary de- 
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mand of the country should not be taken out for twenty years to come, are 
you not putting a premium on the early exploitation of its natural resources, 
and are you not inducing the owner to get it out and sacrifice it, rather than 
to hold it in reserve for a later generation? It is, of course, admitted that 
we must not deprive ourselves of necessities, or even a moderate amount of 
luxuries, for the unborn generation, but certainly we do not wish to repeat 
in our mineral industry what we have done in the past in our timber 
industry. Along this line of argument it is to be noted that Pennsylvania 
has made an arrangement by which cut-over lands which are reforested 
are taxed but a nominal amount until such time as the timber is developed 
and is ready to be cut and sold. 

Whether the percentages adopted in Arizona are sufficiently high it is 
not for me to say, in fact the Legislature has made the present law only 
operative for two years so that we may have an opportunity of seeing how 
it works out, and what relation the total assessed value of the mineral 
industry of the state bears to the agricultural, cattle, and other industries. 

There is another school which thinks that the value of the various min- 
ing stocks, as quoted on the various exchanges of the country, should be the 
measure of the value of the mine for the purpose of assessment, but it 
appears evident that these daily quotations of a few hundred or a few 
thousand shares can be either unduly advanced or depressed by purely 
local circumstances and by conditions of ownership, and do not reflect 
the real value of the property. In several cases the names backing a 
mining company have such a good reputation that stocks which they control 
are quoted higher, or in other words, pay lower rates of interest than those 
of other people. This simply indicates that the investor banks upon their 
honesty. Therefore, the quotation of a stock covers two things — the value 
of the mine, and the good name or will of the management. 

It is interesting to note that within a very few years the question of 
the valuation of the Franklin Furnace Mine in New Jersey was up before 
the courts. This mine is peculiar, the ore being a complex mixture of 
iron, manganese and zinc. It was examined by quite a number of prominent 
engineers, and if my memory serves me correctly, the value placed upon 
the property varied all the way from $'4,000,000 to $20,000,000. In this case 
the value of the mine was complicated by the question of the Wetherill 
Magnetic Process. Without this process it was claimed that the ore could 
no be wrought, and therefore, part of the value of the property, together 
with its magnetic mill was eventually given to the Wetherill patents. 

In the case of the sulphur mines of the Union Sulphur Company, of 
Louisiana, in which the ore is mined by blowing down superheated water 
and compressed air through pipes, it was eventually decided by the court 
that one-half of the value of the property was in the deposit of sulphur and 
the other half in the Frasch patent covering this method of extracting 
it. 

These two cases are quoted to show that the stock value of a mining 
property by no means covers only physical value of the property and its 
improvements. 

For my own part, as a member of. the Tax Commission, I must say 
that I prefer the method adopted by Arizona, Whether the net profits 
should be multiplied by four, or five, or even ten, I am not yet prepared to 
say, but I firmly believe that the method which we have tentatively adopted 
is the one which in the long run will redound to the best interest of the state. 
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The most important piece of legislation the next Legislature 
will have before it is the adoption of some mine tax law, since the 
present law is operative only for the years 1913 and 1914. Should 
no mine tax law be enacted, then the Tax Commission will have a 
problem on their hands, such as confronted them in 1912 after the 
First Legislature had repealed the old bullion tax, and as before 
stated, the Commission had to depend entirely upon the production 
and cost statements furnished it by the mining companies, before 
any valuation was found. 

Should the Gomission attempt a physical examination, it would 
cost the State from $25,000.00 to $50,000.00 and would have to be aug- 
mented and corrected from year to year for all tonnage taken out 
of the mine and for any new tonnage discovered. In other words, 
new offices would have to be created to take care of the mine situa- 
tion, A State geologist and assistants would have to be appointed, 
as was done in the State of Michigan, who would keep an account 
with each mine as to the amount of ore mined and new ore developed. 
It would be a complicated and expensive procedure and would not, 
in my opinion, produce as much revenue to the State as does the 
present law. 

At the late session of the American Mining Congress held in the 
City of Phoenix, Arizona, from December 7th to 11th, 1914, the 
question of mine taxation was very ably discussed by a number 
of delegates from the different mining States. The physical exam- 
ination and assessment of mines, as obtains in the State of Michigan 
was ably elucidated and defended by Mr. R. C. Allen, State Geologist 
and Mine Examiner of the State of Michigan. As explained by Mr. 
Allen, the physical examination of mines as practiced in Michigan is 
not an attempt to find the total metal content or total life of a mine, 
but to forecast for one year its present value, judged from maps of 
its present workings ; from cost sheets furnished by the mining com- 
panies and from its average production for the past five years. 

It is not the kind of a physical examination as was proposed in 
our last Legislature. Most of those advocating physical examination 
of mines in the last Legislature of Arizona contemplated that the en- 
tire content of a mine should be ascertained and this entire content 
taxed each year or what remained after each year's extraction, just 
as you would tax all the acres of a farm each year. In this argument 
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for assessment of mines the fact seems to have been overlooked that 
the mine has a definite life' and the time must come when the mine 
is nothing but a hole in the ground with no value, while the farm 
has an indefinite life and is slowly but surely increasing in value, 
and that after paying 10 or 20 years taxes you can still sell the 
farm at a profit, while the owner of the mine has nothing to sell, 
once the mine is worked out. I venture to say that two-thirds of 
those advocating the physical valuation of mines, contemplate that 
each year the entire content of the mine should be assessed, so that 
if a mine had a 20-year life the last ore to come out of that mine 
would have paid 20 assessments and assuming for example, that 
the taxes amounted to one-half cent per pound of copper per year, 
20 years' taxes would mean 10 cents taxes on each pound of copper 
produced in the last or twentieth year; then add 9 cents for the 
cost of production and you would have your last year's product of 
copper costing you 19 cents per pound- while the selling price would 
probably be but 15 cents or even less. 

The above example would be the result of that kind of a scheme 
to tax mines. Fortunately such a law was not passed, but if it had 
I venture to say that it would have been a greater blow to the 
copper mines of Arizona than the declaration by England that cop- 
per is a contraband of war. 

Mr. Allen, it seems, was the only delegate in the Congress who 
advocated any kind of a physical examination of mines for purposes 
of assessment; all others who discussed the problem advocated the 
principle that the net should be the basic factor. A vote was finally 
taken on the report submitted to the Congress by the committee on 
mine taxation and said report was adopted with the exception that 
the last paragraph (b) was stricken out. As I consider the report 
of great value to the Legislature in its mine legislation, I give it 
herewith in full. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MINE TAXATION JO THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 

Denver, Colo., Dec. 7th, 1914. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the American Mining Congress: 

Gentlemen: — The Committee on Mine Taxation of the National Tax 
Association in reporting to the Association's meeting, held at Buffalo in 
October, 1913, said: 
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"The subject submitted to the Committee is an exceedingly 
complex one, and on many of the phases the committee feels 
the need of longer time for study and investigation. For that 
purpose it is recommended that the committee be continued." 

It appears that the action heretofore taken by the American Mining 
Congress as such, and by its individual members in their respective local- 
ities, has begun to bear fruit; and has resulted, at least, in persuading the 
members of the National Tax Association, as well as the various assessors 
and tax commissioners who are members thereof, that the taxation of mines 
is a subject worthy of careful consideration, having its own peculiarities, 
requiring special treatment and of sufficient importance to justify a stand- 
ing committee. 

It is the belief of this Committee that mining claims, for taxation 
purposes, may always be safely divided into two distinct classes, i. e. non- 
producing claims and producing mining claims. 

NON-PRODUCING MINING CLAIMS. 

No matter for what reason a mining claim may be non-productive, it 
should be classed as a non-producing mining claim, and no value attached for 
taxation purposes, by reason of the existence of known mineral contents, 
unless that mineral is being actually marketed at profit. 

The Legislatures of different states have shown surprising variations 
when guessing (it can be termed nothing else) at the value of non-producing 
mining claims for taxation purposes ; for instance, in Montana non-producing 
mining claims are assessed at a value of $5 per acre, while in Nevada they 
are assessed at $50 per acre, and in another state, under the tax law, it is 
provided that the non-producing claims, when owned by a corporation, may 
be assessed at a value represented by the capital stock of the corporation. 

One of the members of this Committee, in a paper submitted at the 
last convention of the American Mining Congress, suggested that the proper 
criterion for the assessment of non-producing mining claims was the price 
at which the Federal Government sold the ground to the patentee, to-wit: 
$5 per acre; and submitted the query that if this was not proper, in fact 
the only, criterion of the value of such ground, than what was? This 
Committee has neither seen nor heard a direct answer to this query; but 
the Committee of the National Tax Association, above referred to, did say: 
"The mineral content and value of unexplored and unde- 
veloped ore bodies, patented mines and mining claims is fre- 
quently so uncertain that for this class of Property there is 
ample justification for conservative treatment, and even for 
postponing the full possible claim of the State until actual know- 
ledge of the situation can be obtained." 

Along, this same thought the Committee notes an expression in the re- 
port of the Wisconsin Tax Commission for 1910, where it is stated: 

"It would be more logical and tend to better administration 
if the lands (non-producing mining claims) were assessed with- 
out regard to the minerals." 

This Committee appreciates that non-producing mining claims ought to 
be assessed and a reasonable tax collected therefrom; but since no man can 
tell whether a non-producing mining claim is of any value, until actual 
operation begins, it submits that the only fair and reasonable rule is as 
follows : 

"Non-producing mining claims should not be assessed upon 
a value higher than adjacent land, NOT assessed for mining 
purposes, is assessed." 
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PRODUCING MINING CLAIMS. 

It is safe to say that the producing mining claims will pay the great 
bulk of the mining taxes in any State, wherefore this Committee has devoted 
more attention to the question of the proper basis of taxation of producing 
than of non-producing mining claims. There appear to be two well defined 
theories for the taxation of producing mining claims. One, an ad-valorem 
tax, and the other an income tax. 

This Committee is firmly of the opinion that a tax upon the NET income 
of producing claims, is the only method which is fair to the. State, in the 
first place to the mining industry, in the second place and between the 
various producing claims of a State or district in the third place. 

The vices of the ad-valorem system of taxation of mining claims be- 
comes apparent upon a superficial study of the subject, and becomes ex- 
pensive and disagreeable realities wherever and whenever the system is in 
vogue. 

The State of Michigan, when putting a system of taxation of mines on 
an ad-valorem basis into operation, went so far as to employ a very compe- 
tent Engineer to make an appraisal of the value of the mines and mineral 
lands within each taxing district. This was an attempt by that State, of 
course, to operate the ad-valorem sysem upon as fair a basis as was possible 
to the State and the mining industry. The value of the mines to be taxed 
upon that system was calculaed upon the following main factors: A. Ore 
reserves. B. Average annual /Jproduction. C. Cost of production. D. 
Average price to be obtained for product.' E. Average annual profit, and 
F. Rate of interest of value of money. 

It would seem at first blush, that the factors taken into consideration 
ought to result in a proper valuation of the mines for taxation purposes; 
but that such uncertainties as would render the system impracticable for 
taxation purposes were bound to obtain have been very closely demonstrated 
in a recent scholarly article by Mr. Heath Steel of New York, who says: 

"No one can dispute that a stated annual income for a cer- 
tain number of years has a present value easily determined 
at a fixed rate of interest. If this were all for a correct ap- 
praisal, I should not questidn the fairness of this system of 
taxing. But as my idea of the principle involved requires a 
system which takes from each in the same proportion, there 
must be no liability of error in the method of assessment. 
Working from this point of view let us take up each main 
factor as previously stated. 

"A. To arrive at the amount of ore to be considered in an 
appraisal of this kind we must not only consider fully developed 
ore but all indications for further extensions of ore bodies 
beyond mine openings. Here we run into difficulties much 
greater than are encountered in measuring developed ore. 
The developed ore factor is more or less approximate, but esti- 
mates of further extensions are bound to vary greatly from 
fact. However, these are not the only obstacles in the way of 
a correct statement of ore reserves. The average content of 
valuable minerals is a very difficult factor to determine 
correctly for a large ore reserve and is in most cases a guess, 
regardless of elaborate sampling and inferences that may be 
drawn as to the uniform contents within certain blocks. The 
best we can do is to concede that the ore reserve factor is an 
estimate consisting of two basic factors, both of which may be 
wrong. 
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"B. The factor of average annual production not only 
serves to determine the length of life, but the average annual 
profit. If the rate of production is greater than estimated the 
profit will be more or vice versa. B is dependent upon A and 
is subject to the errors of A. 

"C. The cost of production may be closely estimated. I 
say estimated because no matter how much of a record one 
may have to judge from future expectations in connection with 
costs are no more infalliable than the assumption of the ore 
reserve factor. This is particularly true where metals of 
changing value are involved, for, granting the cost per ton of 
ore is the minimum, a lowering of the grade of metal content 
will increase the cost of the metal. 

"D. The factor of average price to be obtained for the 
product is a presumption and nothing else. One man's judg- 
ment may be better than another's because he has studied the 
supply and demand and is conversant with all market-governing 
factors, but we cannot grant him the powers of a true prophet. 

"B. This factor, the average annual profit excepted, is 
the sum in all the errors of A, B, C and D, all of which will 
reflect in the profit. If the average price to be received for 
the product is a correct assumption, so far as it relates to 
the average price for the whole period, the average annual 
profits may be the sum estimated. But the present value 
obtaind by this calculation and the present value that may be 
obtained at the exhaustioh of the mine with the acual annual 
earnings as a basis will hardly be he same. This is particularly 
true with the metals that fluctuate widely in price. If, during 
the first half of the operating period, the price of metal should 
be lower than the average used, the actual present value of the 
property will be less than estimated. If higher prices are se- 
cured the value will be raised. A fair check will only be made 
when a practically uniform price prevails or the highest prices 
are received during the middle of the period. 

"F. The rate of interest is a factor that may be adjusted 
to suit the individual in private work. For taxation purposes 
the worth of money is a debatable question, but a rate should 
be used that will represent the actual earning power of the 
money without special effort. If the business is hazardous, all 
factors of safety will properly have been provided in the basic 
factors. 

"Here it is shown that the only calculation involved in 
appraisal for which we can absolutely vouch as being correct 
is the deferring of the expected annual income at a fixed rate 
of interest. We may have errors in each of the five main 
factors, together with those in the basic factors of which they 
are composed. I do not think that the most ardent advocate of 
mine taxation on a valuation basis will, if he considers the 
presumptive character of the data necessarily involved, contend 
that an equitable distribution of tax burdens can be accom- • 
plished by this method. It is impossible to value any mine 
correctly until it has been worked out; therefore, if we attempt 
to value a number of mines in a taxing district, some will 
surely be assessed too high and some too low."" 

It is because of those things pointed out by Mr. Steel that such great 
students of taxation as Professor Skelton of Queen's University, Kingston, 
Ontario, has said: 
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"The positive reason for preferring the tax on the output 
is its greater certainty. Any estimate of the value of the 
minerals in the ground must, it is felt, contain a large element 
of guess work — diligent and scientific guess work it may be, 
but guesswork still." 

And Professor Edward A. Seligman, McVicker professor of Political 
Economy of Columbia University and President of the National Tax As- 
sociation 1913-14, said: 

•'The difference between the earnings system and the adp 
valorem system is the difference between publicity and secrecy, 
between certainty and arbitrariness, between simplicity and 
complexity, between precision and guess-work — in short, be- 
tween modernism and midaevalism. 

"If then, the earnings tax is to be preferred to the ad- 
valorem tax, the question remains. Shall it be gross earnings 
or net earnings? As a matter of principle it is conceded by 
all writers that net earnings approach more closely to the ideal 
method." 

If, then, an ad-valorem system of taxation of producing mines is 
wrong — and the experience of mining men, tax experts and college pro- 
fessors who have made it a special study, to say nothing of the practical 
demonstration of it when in operation, all show it to be wrong — then there 
remains but one other method for the taxation of producing mining claims, 
to-wit, a tax upon income. 

The first question to be determined upon a tax upon income is whether 
the whole or any portion of the gross production should be Included in the 
valuation of the mine for taxation purposes. 

There is no question in the minds of this Committee that no portion of 
the gross should be included; and the point may be illustrated by the 
existing conditions in Colorado and Arizona; such being, we believe, fair 
examples of the results obtained and to obtain wherever the gross proceeds 
are considered in valuing a mine for taxation purposes. 

The Colorado law provides that one-half of the gross plus all of the 
net shall be the value of the producing mine for taxation purposes. A 
couple of very extreme examples will illustrate the possibilities of this law 
in its operation, as between producing mines under differing conditions; 
for instance: 

FIRST EXTREME: Mine A.-B. produced $100,000 gross in given year; 
its entire expense was $1,000; its net, therefore, is $99,000. Its tax value, 
therefore, would be calculated thus: 

One-half Gross $ 50,000 

All net 99,000 

Tax Value $149,000 

Rate 3 per cent, $4,470; approx. 4% per cent of net. 

SECOND EXTREME: Mine C.-D. produced $100,000, gross in a given 
year; its entire expense was $99,000; its net, therefore, is $1,000; i*s tax 
value, therefore would be calculated thus: 

One-half Gross $ 50,000 

All Net 1,000 

Tax Value $ 51,000 

Rate 3 per cent, $1,530; 153 per cent of net. 
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Of course no mine producing $100,000 gross per year is going to have 
either $1,000 or $99,000 net, but some figure between these extremes; how- 
ever it is a simple calculation to demonstrate what two mines producing 
$100,000 gross per annum, one with a net of $50,000 and the other with a 
net of $25,000 will have a differential running against the mine with $25,000 
net (on a 3 per cent rate) of approximately 50 per cent. 

In fact, in a recent case decided by the District Court of Teller County, 
Colorado, the actual disparagement existing between two well known mines, 
are shown in the words of the Court, as follows: 

"By way of illustrating the inequality resulting in this case, 
I call attention to the following: 

"It is shown by the evidence that the Cresson Company's 
gross proceeds for the year 1913 were $537,603.58; its net pro- 
ceeds $373,140; assessment under the Act 1913, one-half gross 
proceeds plus net $641,941.79. The Portland Company's gross 
procejBds for the year 1913 were $862,642.34. Its net proceeds 
$315,160; assessment under the Act 1913, one-half gross proceeds 
plus net $746,481.17. It will be noted that the gross proceeds 
of the Portland exceeds those of the Cresson Company by over 
$325,000; that the net proceeds of the Cresson Company exceed- 
ing those of the Portland Company nearly $58,000, while the 
Portland was assessed, under the Act of 1913, on over $104,000 
more than the Cresson. Such gross inequality as the above 
cannote be avoided if the Act of 1913 is to be upheld as a valid 
exercise of the legislative power. It is -manifestly arbitrary 
and unjust, and lacking in the uniformity required by the con- 
stitution." 

The same results in a lesser degree must obtain in Arizona, where the 
law provides for the valuation of a producing claipi for taxation purposes 
upon a basis of 12% per cent of the gross plus four times the net, using 
the same extreme examples that were used to illustrate the Colorado situa- 
tion, it will be found that the mine with $99,000 net will pay a tax equivalent 
to 12% per cent of its net; and a mine with $1,000 net will pay a tax 
equivalent to 50 per cent of its net; and in the examples illustrating the 
Colorado difference beween the mines with a net of $50,000 and $25,000, 
there will be a differential against the mine with a $25,000 net of approxi- 
mately 8% per cent The reason, of course, that there is not such a dif- 
ference between the $50,000 net and the $25,000 net in Arizona, as there is 
in Colorado, is because in Arizona only 12% per cent of the gross is used 
for valuation purposes. That the Colorado law works out as illustrated in 
the above examples and in the Cresson-Portland case, is verified by the 
fact that in the year 1913 the gross production of the Colorado metal mines 
was $35,450,585. (U. S. Geol. Sur. 1913 p. 227). While metalliferous min- 
ing properties were assessed for the same year $46,042,047. (Colo. Tax 
Com. Rept, 1913, p. 129). Thus it will be seen that the metalliferous mines 
of Colorado paid taxes on approximately $10,600,000, more than they made 
in the year 1913. 

Not only do states, which provide for the assessment of all or a portion 
of the gross and' all or more of the net, offend man's natural sense of rignt 
and justice, but they likewise offend two fundamental principles of law 
concerning taxation which have been written into most if not all of the 
constitutions of the various states of the union. These constitutional pro- 
visions vary in their terms, but the sense of them is the same and the 
following excerpts from a state constitution will serve to illustrate the 
principle that is written into most of them: 
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(a) "All taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of 
subjects within the territorial limits of the authority levying the 
taxes. 

(b) "All taxes shall be levied and collected under general 
laws, which shall prescribe such regulations as shall secure a 
just valuation for taxation." 

The lack of uniformity required by such constitutional provisions, the 
gross inequality inhibited, and the absurdity of such a system of taxation 
are all, at once, manifest from the above examples. 

Everyone knows that uniformity in taxation implies EQUALITY in 
the burden of taxation, and that all taxes must be uniform on the same 
class of property within the jurisdiction of the authority levying and collect- 
ing taxes and that this uniformity must be such as to result in equality of 
the burden. 

There can be no claim of uniformity or equality where a profitable 
mine pays taxes at the rate of 4^^ per cent of its net, and an unprofitable 
mine pays taxes at the rate of 153 per cent of its net. 

Not only this, but it will be readily seen that a system which taxes 
both gross and net must of necessity result in a double taxation; for 
instance, where the taxing scheme is to tax one-half the gross, plus all 
of the net, then one-half of 'the net is twice taxed, i. e., first, when it is 
taxed, as net, and, second, when it is taxed as a portion of the gross. 

The same Committee of the National Tax Association, in their report, 
say: 

"We are opposed for the class of mines now under con- 
sideration to the so-called gross and net methods of taxation. 
Gross income bears no uniform relation either to net income or 
to value. A mine with a gross income in any year of $100,000 
may have lost money and have no more ore to mine, or it may 
have made $So,000 and have thirty such years to look forward 
to in the future, or it may have made $10,000 net and have five 
years of similar business to look forward to in the future. With 
mines of very short life the gross income method tends to make 
the tax excessive. With mines of long life and relatively low 
cost of production, the method tends to yield an insufficient tax. 
As between mines, it is almost always unjust and unequal." 

CONCLUSIONS. 

If this Committee is right in its conclusions that an ad-valorem system 
of taxation is not applicable to the mining industry from any angle; and 
that an income tax, which includes any portion of the gross, is wrong 
for the reason assigned; then it remains only to determine what is a proper 
system of taxation on the net alone. 

Upon this question men may conscientiously differ a great deal. This 
Committee feels, however, that a few salient principles for such taxation 
wll be accepted as fair to all concerned, i. e.: 

(a) That a uniform system for determining what is meant by the 
term "net proceeds" should be adopted by the law-making power. 

This is a principle which, following the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has been written into the laws of many of our States that have pro- 
vided Public Utility Commissions. These Commissions are required to 
adopt uniform systems of accounting, so that the amount earned by each 
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Public Utility in the State may be shown. There seems no good reason 
why a uniform system of accounting cannot be prescribed for the various 
mines of a state. 

(b) That if a tax upon the net proceeds only of mines of a State 
would be insufficient to produce the revenue necessary for the State's 
purposes, or to produce that necessary revenue would run the rate of taxa- 
tion Inordinately high, then a fair system of capitalizing the net proceeds 
at a figure which, at the prevailing rate of taxation would produce the re- 
quired revenue, would be a proper system. 

Respectively submitted, 
PROF. L. A. YOUNG, 
PROF. H. A. E. CHANDLER, 
JOHN WELLINGTON FINCH, M. E., 
WILL L. CLARK, M. E., 
D. L. WEBB, Chairman. 
NOTE: (b) of above report was not adopted but was ordered stricken 
out. 

I do not agree with the report of the IMining Congress that non- 
•produeing mines should not be assessed for their mineral content. 
I contend that where a mining claim is situated in a proven district 
or lies adjacent to some producing claim, a reasonable assessment 
should be placed on all such ground. This will have a tendency to 
prevent persons, companies or corporations from acquiring a large 
number of claims and letting them lay idle, thereby retarding devel- 
opment of a great part of an entire district. . 

With regard to producing mines I am emphatically in favor of 
placing the tax on the net earnings of the mine because of its cer- 
tainty. By using the net as the basic factor you have something def- 
inite and tangible instead of the inferences and assumptions of the 
ad-valorem or physical valuation system, and not only this, for by 
using the net instead of the gross and net you are really assessing 
more equitably as between the company whose net is from 45 to 55 
per cent of its gross and the company whose net is 20 or 25 per cent 
of its gross by reason of the lower metal content of its ores. 

It is self-evident that the company whose net is nearly one-half 
of its gross is making more clear profit and therefore can pay a high- 
er tax than the company whose net is but one-quarter of its gross. 
To apply the same factors to the net of these two companies is bad 
enough, but when in addition to this you also apply a uniform factor 
to their gross, one can readily see the injustice of such a system of 
taxation. It is nearly as unjust as a tax on the gross alone, taking 
no notice whether such gross was produced at a profit or at a loss. 
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In the early stages of many mines the gross earnings are usually pro- 
duced at a loss to the company and the mine is being worked only 
in order to develop it with a hope of future rather than present 
profits. Since Arizona at this time is strictly a mining State, and 
all other values of property depend in a greater or lesser degree upon 
the prosperity of the mining industry, the development of new mines 
should be fostered and encouraged by as light a tax as possible. 
There may come a time in the history of Arizona when its agricul- 
tural and horticultural resources will be great enough to be self- 
supporting ; when we will be able to find markets for our home-grown 
products outside the boundaries of our State but until that time 
comes, the farmers of Arizona will have to depend upon the mining 
industry of our State to purchase their products. 

Not only every farmer but every person in Arizona today realizes 
the depressing effects of the partial closing down of our mines. Let 
as hope that they will not have to close down altogether. Land 
values throughout the State have already fallen ten per cent and 
business in general, at this writing, is anything but what it should 
be. This should be a warning to all' that Arizona at present, "is a 
mining State, that our greatest prosperity depends upon the condi- 
tion of our mining industry and that every farmer, cattle grower, 
business man and official should do everything in his power to en- 
courage the enactment of such laws as will tend to give stability to 
Arizona 's chief asset. 

Another matter that was discussed at the recent session of the 
American Mining Congress and also at the second and third sessions 
of the First Legislature of Arizona, was the question as to whether 
or not the mill, smelter or reduction works appertaining to any mine 
should be separately valued and assessed in addition to the mine 
proper. The discussion at the Congress brought out the fact that 
mining plants and apparatus for the working of a mine are not assess- 
ed in the State of Michigan, such plant being considered as part of 
the mine. Since the ores of any mine cannot be reduced or trans- 
formed into products of any commercial value without some sort of 
reduction works, the mine would have no worth, except a speculative 
one, without such plant. The plant therefore is part and parcel of 
the mine, and it also has iio value, except as junk, the moment the 
mine is worked out. 
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This is a question of expediency which the Legislature must 
settle for itself. Is the State at this time in a position to take all 
of these values off the assessment rolls at one fell swoop or should 
the companies be made to make a full, complete and itemized report, 
giving book value, of all such property in their possession, then 
having the Tax Commission reduce it 10 per cent each year until it is 
wiped off the rolls 1 

Perhaps the better plan would be not to assess the mill or re- 
duction plant separate from the mine, but in order to take in those 
valueS' simply raise the multiple on the net. Instead of multiplying 
the net by 4, as the present law directs, make it 5, 5^/2 or 6, accord- 
ing to the total value of the different reduction works in the State 
at this time. The multiple would have to be increased at least one- 
third from what it is at present in order to cover all values on the 
assessment rolls of the State represented by reduction works and 
smelters. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That a specific mine tax law be enacted similar to the one passed 
by the last Legislature except that the net proceeds alone be ma-de 
the basic factor and increasing the multiple from 4 to whatever fig- 
ures the Legislature may think proper. 

That by eliminating the tax on the gross proceeds and fixing a 
minimum net of twenty-five thousand dollars for the producing 
mines will put the large properties in a class by themselves and 
tend for equity in assessments between them. This will also prevent 
properties that are very valuable but are making but a small net, 
from being assessed at almost nothing, as was possible under the 
present law. 

That all surface ground of mining claims lying within the cor- 
porate limits of cities or towns, whether used for mining or other 
purposes, be assessed as other real estate is assessed and taxed in said 
cities and towns. 

That all smelters, mills and reduction works owned and used in 
connection with any producing mine as provided in Bill accompany- 
ing this report be included in the value of the mine. 
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That in case a producing mine closes down for a period of three 
months or more on account of litigation, on account of accident or 
on account of the depreciation in value of its product below the cost 
of production or for any other reason, the State Tax Commission 
be given power to assess that mine by finding the average of its net 
for the past five years and multiply that sum by the factor provided 
in the mine tax law, the resulting amount to be the assessable value 
of said mine. 

That a section should be included in the mine tax law empow- 
ering the State Tax Commission to prescribe a uniform system of 
accounting for all producing mines in order that the *^net proceeds" 
be arrived at uniformly 

I transmit herewith copy of mine tax law based on the '*net 
proceeds'' of the mine and recommend its passage by the Legislature, 
believing it will promote equity of taxation between the mines and 
yield more revenue to the State from the producing mines than any 
other measure yet proposed. 

COPY OF MINE TAX LAW RECOMMENDED BY 
P. J. MILLER, STATE TAX COMMISSIONER. 

AN ACT 

To provide for the taxation of mines and mining claims and the reduction 
plants, smelters, mills, machinery, supplies, appliances and improvements 
thereon or used in connection therewith. 

Be It Enacted By The Legislature of the State of Arizona: 

Sec. 1. For the purpose of this act all mines and mining claims of 
whatever nature, whether patented or unpatented, shall he divided into two 
classes, as follows: 

Class One. Productive mines and mining claims. 

Class Two. Non-productive mines and mining claims. 

A productive mine or mining claim shall be: 

(a) One which, whether patented or unpatented, after deducting the 
expenses of operation and such other expenses as may be permitted by 
the terms of this act, shall yield net proceeds during the twelve months 
preceding the first day of January, 1915, or during any calendar year there- 
after, in an amount equal to Twenty-Five Thousand Dollars. 

(b) A number of contiguous mines or mining claims, whether patented 
or unpatented, under one ownership, any one or several or all of which, 
after deducting the expenses of operation and such other expenses as may 
be permitted by the terms of this act, shall yield net proceeds during any 
cuch calendar year, in an amount equal to Twenty-Five Thousand Dollars. 
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All other mines and mining claims, whether patented or unpatented, shall 
be classed as non-productive. 

Sec. 2. Every person, corporation, partnership or association, engaged 
in mining upon any mine or mining claim of any kind or character, shall, 
between the first day of January and the first Monday in April, of each 
year, make a statement in detail of the ores or mineral products from each 
mine or group of mines, or mining claims, owned or worked by such person, 
corporation, partnership or association during the twelve months next pre- 
ceding the first day of January in each year, derived from the operation 
and working thereof. Such statement must be verified by the oath or affir- 
mation of such person, or the manager, superintendent or agent of such 
corporation, partnership or association and must be delivered to the State 
Tax Commission on or before the first Monday in April of each year. Said 
statement shall show the following: 

1. The name and address of the owner or lessee. 

2. The description and location of the mine, mines, mining, claim or 
group of either, covered by said statement, giving the name, area in acres, 
mining district, number of patent, and the county in which situated. If 
there is no mining district established, then the location with relation to 
the nearest established district shall be given. 

3. A djescription of all reduction plants, smelters, mills, machinery, 
appliances and improvements located thereon or used in connection there- 
with, where situated and their respective value; also a correct detailed in- 
ventory of the number, kind and value, of all tools, supplies and materials 
for repairs and all other personal property used in connection with the 
mine or the reduction works of said mine. 

4. The number of tons of ore or other mineral products extracted and 
treated, or sold from said mine, mining claim or group of either, during the 
period covered by the statement. 

5. The amount and character of such ores or mineral products, and 
the yield of such ores or mineral products in constituents of commercial 
value, that is to say: the number of ounces of gold, silver, and the number 
of pounds of copper, lead or other commercially valuable constituents of 
said ores or mineral products, during the period covered by the statement. 

6. The actual cost in detail of the extracting of such ores from such 
mine or mining claim, said cost in no case to include any items or any ex- 
pense of whatsoever nature other than that actually incurred in the active 
operation and management of the mine or mining claim. 

7. The actual cost of transportation of the ore to the place of reduction 
or sale. 

8. The actual cost of treatment or reduction or sale. 

9. The actual cost of marketing the metal product, including transpor- 
tation, refining and all costs of selling. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the State Tax Commission to determine 
and compute the gross product and its value in dollars and cents of every 
such producing mine, mining claim or group of same, for the next preceding 
year, and also to determine the net proceeds in dollars and cents of aforesaid 
mine, mining claim or group thereof for the said preceding year. The net 
proceeds of such mine, mining claim or group of claims shall be ascertained 
and determined by subtracting from the value of the gross product thereof 
the following, to- wit: 
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All money expended during said preceding year for labor, machinery 
and supplies, needed or used in the mining operations and for betterments 
in and about the workings of the mine; all money expended for the transpor- 
tation, treatment and reduction of the ores; all money expended for the re- 
pair and betterment of mills and reduction works within the State of Ari- 
zona, used and operated in connection with the mine and for labor, ma- 
chinery and supplies needed or used in the operation of such mills or re- 
duction works; all money expended for marketing the metal product, includ- 
ing transportation, refining and selling; all money expended for the construc- 
tion of roads, tramroads or tramways within the State of Arizona for trans- 
porting the ore from the mine and for labor, machinery and supplies, needed 
or used in the operation and improvements of such roads, tramroads or 
tramways; all money expended for insurance on property used in mining, 
transporting or reducing the ore and for liability insurance on employes en- 
gaged in mining, transporting or reducing" the ore; and all money paid to 
employes engaged in mining, transporting or reducing the ore or their rep- 
resentatives under the Employers' Liability and Workmen's Compensation 
acts of this State. 

Such expenditure shall not include, however, money paid to the State 
of Arizona or any subdivision thereof as taxes; nor money invested as the 
purchase price of any mine, in real estate or expended in the construction 
of new mills or reduction works or new units thereof; nor the salaries, or any 
portion thereof, of any persons, agents or officers not actually and consecu- 
tively engaged in working the mine or in personally superintending the 
management thereof, within the State of Arizona. 

Such computations as to values shall be based on the average market 
quotations of the price of each of such products in New York City, as evi- 
denced by some established authority or market report, such as the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal of New York City, or some other standard 
paper giving the market quotations for the year covered by the report. 
Should it occur, however, that there are no quotations covering any particu- 
lar product, then the State Tax Commission shall fix the value of the said 
gross product in such manner as may seem to them equitable. The said 
Tax Commission shall thereupon, for purpose of assessment for taxa- 
tion, place a valuation upon aforesaid mine, mining claim or group of either, 
including in said valuation its reduction plant, smelter, mills, machinery, 
supplies, tools, appliances, and improvements thereon used in connection 
therewith, wherever situated^ within the State, for the current year, in the 
following manner: 

All mines, mining claims or groups of either, whether contiguous or 
not and producing net proceeds, as shown in Class One, Sec. 1 of this Act, 
and designated as productive mines, together with and including their reduc- 
tion plant, smelter, mills, machinery, supplies, tools, appliances and improve- 
ments thereon or used in connection therewith, wherever situated within 
the State, and belonging to any person, corporation, partnership or associa- 
tion, owning or operating same, shall be jointly valued for purposes of assess- 
ment and taxation at such a sum as will be produced by adding together an 

amount equal to times the value of the net proceeds of such mine, 

mining claim, or group of such, as determined in this section, and the 
amount in dollars and cents thus obtained shall be and is hereby made the 
taxable valuation of all of the aforesaid mining property, both real and per- 
sonal, for the current year, and upon which the tax levy shall be made, and 
it shall not be necessary to further itemize the valuation thus placed. And 
upon the valuation so found the same rate of taxation shall be levied as is 
levied on other property in the same county. 
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Sec. 4. In case any producing mine as shown in Class One, Section 1, 
(a) and (b), shall cease operation or shall restrict its normal output fifty 
per cent for three months or more in any one calendar year on account of 
litigation, on account of accident or on account of the depreciation in value 
of its product below the cost of production, or for any other reason, the State 
Tax Commission shall value said mine for purposes of assessment and taxa- 
tion at such a sum as will be produced by adding together an amount equal 

to times the value of the average annual net proceeds, of said mine, 

for the last five years, and the amount in dollars and cents thus obtained 
shall be and is hereby made the taxable valuation of said mining property, 
both real and personal, for the current year, and upon which the tax levy 
shall be made and it shall not be necessary to further itemize the valuation 
thus placed. And upon the valuation so found the same rate of taxation shall 
be levied as is levied on other property in the same county. 

Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this Act it is hereby made the duty of 
the State Tax Commission to prescribe a uniform system of accounting for 
all producing mines in order that the "net proceeds'* of all such mines be 
arrived at uniformly. 

Sec. 6. All mines, mining claims, or groups of either, whether patented 
or unpatented, as shown in Class Two, Sec. 1 of this Act, belonging to any 
person, corporation, partnership, or association, owning or leasing same 
and which are not being worked, or which are being operated and worked, 
but from which no ore is being extracted, or from which ore is produced 
without yielding the requisite amount of net proceeds, as contemplated by 
this Act, shall be known as non-producing mines or mining claims, and shall 
be listed for taxation by the county assessor as real or personal property 
as prescribed by Par. 4847, Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, and the same 
rate of taxation shall be levied thereon as is levied on other property in the 
same county. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall be taken or understood to exempt 
from taxation any reduction works, mills, smelters, machinery, appliances 
or appurtenances used in the operation thereof, located upon any non-pro- 
ductive mine or mining claim, and the value of all such reduction works, 
mills, smelters, machinery, appliances and appurtenances located on any 
non-productive mine or mining claim, patented or unpatented, or used In 
connection therewith, wherever situated in this state, shall be ascertained 
by the county assessor in the same manner as the value of other property 
is ascertained by county assessors, and the came rate of taxation shall 
be levied thereon as is levied on other property in the same county. 

Sec. 8. Where surface ground of any mine or mining claim is used for 
purposes other than mining and has a separate and independent value for 
such other purposes, said surface ground or any part thereof so used for 
other than mining purposes shall be valued, "assessed and taxed by the county 
assessor, as other property is valued, assessed and taxed in said county. 
Provided, where the surface ground of any mine or mining claim lies within 
the corporate limits of any city or town, whether used for mining purposes 
or for other purposes, said Burface ground shall be valued, assessed and 
taxed by the county and city taxing officers respectively as other property is 
valued, assessed and taxed in said city and county. 

Sec. 9. On or before the first day of May of each year the State Tax 
Commission shall certify to the assessor of each county in which such mines, 
mining claims and improvements, respectively, are situated, the valuation 
and assessment on such mines and mining claims, by said Tax Commis- 
sion fixed, together with all other valuations of property fixed by said Tax 
Commission, for the purpose of taxation, as in this act provided, and the 
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said assessors shall assess the same as directed by said Tax Commission, 
and enter such valuations and assessments on or before the fifth day of May, 
upon an assessment roll, called "Assessment Roll of Producing Mines and 
Mining Claims" alphabetically arranged, in which shall be listed all produc- 
tive mines, mining claims and improvements, situated in such county, and 
in which shall be specified in separate columns, and under the following 
heads: 

1. Name and address of the owner or lessee of the mine or mining claim. 

2. The description and location of such mine or mining claim, stating 
therein the name, area in acres, mining district and county. If there is no 
mining district established, then its location with relation to the nearest 
established district shall be given. 

3. The description of all reduction plants, smelters, mills, machinery, 
appliances and improvements located on such mines, or mining claims, or 
used in connection therewith, and their respective value; also the number, 
kind and value of all tools, supplies and materials for repairs and all other 
personal property used in connection with the mine or the reduction works 
of said mine. 

4. The yield of such ores or mineral products in constituents of commer^ 
cial value, that is to say: the number of ounces of gold, silver, and the 
number of pounds of copper, lead or other commercially valuable constit- 
uents of said ores or mineral products, extracted and treated, or sold during 
the period covered by the statement. 

5. The gross value of any such ores or mineral products in dollars and 
cents, extracted and treated, or sold during the period covered by the 
statement, to be determined as provided in Sec. 3 of this Act. 

6. The net proceeds in dollars and cents, during the period covered by 
the statement, to be determined as provided in Sec. 3 of this Act. 

7. The total assessable value of each mine, group of mines or mining 
claims; which valuation shall include all improvements mentioned in Section 
3 of this Act. 

8. The amount of taxes found to be due upon each mine or mining claim 
or group of either, to be ascertained as herein provided. 

9. The total amount of taxes to be ascertained as herein provided. 

The form of said Assessment Roll as well as the form of the statement 
provided in Sec. 2 shall be prepared by the State Tax Commission in confor- 
mity with the provisions of this act, and said commission shall furnish said 
form to the assessor of each county in order that such forms may be uniform 
throughout the state. 

Sec. 10. If any person, corporation, partnership or association shall 
refuse or neglect to make and deliver, under oath, to the State Tax Commis- 
sion, any statement required by this Act, or to comply with the other re- 
quirements of this Act, the State Tax Commission must cause such refusal 
to be noted upon the assessment roll, opposite the name of such person, 
corporation, partnership or association, and must make an estimate of the 
ores mined and treated, or sold by such person, corporation, partnership or 
association, and upon this estimate shall base the valuation of the mines, 
mining claims or groups of either, as heretofore set forth. 

In making the estimates of values provided for in this section, the State 
Tax Commission shall have power to subpoena and examine, under oath. 
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any person in relation to the yield of ores treated or sold by such person, 
corporation, partnership or association. 

Every person who wilfully refuses to appear and testify, when required 
to do so by the Tax Commission, as above provided, for each and every re- 
fusal, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction there- 
of, shall be punished as in cases of other misdemeanors. 

Sec. 11. If any person required by this act to make or file any state- 
ment, or to verify, under oath or affirmation, any statement, shall make 
such statement false in any material respect, or shall verify any false state- 
ment, under oath or affirmation, such person shall be deemed guilty of' per- 
jury, and upon conviction thereof, shall be punished as is by law provided 
for the punishment of perjury. 

Sec. 12. The State Tax Commission at any time shall have the right and 
power to examine the records of any person, corporation, partnership or asso- 
ciation, specified in this Act, as the same may pertain to the yield of ore or 
other mineral products, in order to verify the statement made by such person, 
corporation, partnership or association, and if, from such examination or 
other information, said commission finds such statement or any material part 
thereof, false, said commission must assess in the same manner as if no 
statement had been made or delivered; provided, however, that the owner 
of such mine or mining claims shall have the right to appeal to the Superior 
court, as provided in this Act. 

Sec. 13. No tax on mines and mining claims and the improvements 
thereon or used in connection therewith, as heinbefore mentioned, shall be 
levied, otherwise than as provided by this Act, and the taxes mentioned in 
this Act must be collected, and the payment thereof enforced in the same 
manner as is provided for the collection and enforcement of other taxes, 
and every such tax is a lien upon the mines or mining claims from which the 
product or products are extracted, and upon such improvements respectively, 
which lien attaches on the first Monday in January of each year and the 
sale for delinquent taxes shall be made, as provided for the sale of real estate 
for delinquent taxes. In case the mine or mining claim shall not be patented, 
or entered for patent, but shall be assessable and taxable under this Act, 
on account of producing net proceeds, then in that case the possession shall 
be the subject of the assessment, and if said mining property be sold for 
taxes levied, the sale for such taxes shall pass the title and right of possess- 
ion to the purchaser and the number of survey, or the name of the lode or 
claim, and the name of the mining district, if any, shall be sufficient descrip- 
tion for purposes of taxation and assessment or sale of said mining property. 

Sec. 14. In any case where the reduction plants, mills, smelters, ma- 
chinery, appliances and improvements, used in connection with any mine 
or mining claim, are situated in a different county from that in which said 
mine or mining claim is situated, the State Tax Commission, in making its 
certification to the assessors, required by this Act, shall certify to the as- 
sessor of each property, the valuations and assessments appertaining to the 
property, located in such county only. 

Sec. 15. The duty of the assessor, the board of supervisors and the 
clerk of the board of supervisors and all other officials as to the assessment 
of non-productive mines or mining claims and improvements, as herein men- 
tioned, the statements and returns to be made, and equalization thereof and 
other official acts shall be the same, except as herein otherwise provided as 
their duties now are regarding the assessment of other property, and said 
Assessment Roll of Producing Mines and Mining Property shall be deemed 
and treated as a part of the General Assessment Roll of the county; Pro- 
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vided, that no equalization of values shall be made by said board of super- 
visors of productive mines or mining claims or their improvements. 

Sec. 16. Any person, corporation, co-partnership or association, owning 
or leasing any producing or non-producing mine or mining claims, as desig- 
nated in this Act, may appeal from the action of the State Tax Commission, 
county assessor, or board of equalization, fixing the valuation of such mine 
or mining claim, in the manner following, to-wit: 

First. Such person, corporation, co-partnership or association shall pay to 
the county tax collector of the county in which such mine or mining claim 
is situated, the full amount of the taxes levied and assessed upon said mine 
or mining claim by the state tax commission, county assessor or county board 
of equalization, in accordance with the valuation, for tax purposes, as fixed 
by the State Tax Commission, county assessor or county board of equaliza- 
tion. 

Second. Such payment shall be accompanied by a written protest, ad- 
dressed to and filed with the said county tax collector, setting forth the rea- 
sons why such person, corporation, co-partnership or association making 
such payment, deems the amount of such assessment erroneous, excessive 
or otherwise illegal. The county tax collector, upon receipt of such pay- 
ment, shall deliver to the person making the same, a receipt for the amount 
so paid, together with an acknowledgment of receipt of such protest. 

Third. Such person, corporation, co-partnership or association, shall, 
within thirty days after the said assessment is delivered to the county tax 
collector for collection, cause to be served upon a member of the State Tax 
Commission, a written notice, stating that such person, corporation, co- 
partnership or association appeals from such assessment, together with a 
copy of the above mentioned protest and receipt. Service of such notice 
may be made in the manner provided by the laws of this state for the 
service of summons in civil actions. The proceedings upon said appeal, after 
service of such notice shall be as follows: Immediately upon the service of 
said notice, the State Tax Commission shall transmit said notice, copy of 
protest and copy of receipt, together with a certified copy of the record of the 
proceedings of said State Tax Commission, relating to the assessment of 
said mine or mining claim, or group of either, to the clerk of the Superior 
court of the county in which such mine or mining claim is situated. The 
clerk of said court shall file said proceedings immediately upon receipt 
thereof, and shall docket the appeal in the name of said person, corporation, 
co-partnership or association, as plaintiff, and the State of Arizona, as de- 
fendant. The person, corporation, co-partnership or association, taking the 
appeal, may serve a copy of said notice, protest and receipt upon the county 
assessor, or county board of equalization, and if such service is made, it 
shall be the duty of said county assessor or county board of equalization to im- 
mediately transmit to the clerk of the said Superior court, a certified copy 
of the record of the proceedings had by said county assessor, or county board 
of equalization, with respect to the assessment on said mine, or mining 
claim. The appeal shall be heard by the court with a jury, within fifteen 
days after the appeal shall have been docketed, and the proceedings of the 
State Tax Commission (and of the county assessor, and county board of 
equalization in case a copy of said notice, protest and receipt shall have 
been served upon them), shall have been filed with the clerk, unless both 
parties consent, in writing, to a continuance thereof. 

At such hearing the court and the jury shall hear evidence touching the 
full cash value of the property assessed and shall take into consideration 
its character, whether improved or not, its surrouniings, and, if it be pro- 
ductive, the amount of its average annual yield, and anything tending to 
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show its full cash value. Prom the evidence submitted the jury shall de- 
termine the full cash value of such property at the time of the assessment, 
and the court shall certify their determination to the board of supervisors 
who shall cause the assessment to be corrected according to the decision 
rendered. Upon the hearing of such appeal, it shall be presumed that the 
valuation of the property fixed by the Tax Commission, assessor or board of 
equalization, is correct, and the burden of proof shall be upon the party ap- 
pealing to prove to the satisfaction of the jury that such valuation is erro- 
neous or excessive. If it be determined that the amount of such assessment 
is excessive, judgment shall be rendered in favor of the appellant and against 
the county for the amount of taxes which the jury determines to be excessive, 
with in terest thereon at the rate of six per cent per annum from the time 
of such payment, and the costs of the appeal, which shall be paid as other 
judgments against the county. If the jury shall determine that the full 
cash value of the property is greater than the valuation fixed by said Tax 
Commission, assessor or board of equalization, judgment shall be rendered in 
favor of the county and against the appellant for the taxes and costs of suit 
due on the value of such property as determined by the jury in excess of the 
amount fixed by said Tax Commission, assessor or board of equalization, 
which judgment shall, from the time of its rendition, be a lien upon all the 
real and personal property of the appellant within the county, and execution 
may be issued to enforce said judgment as in civil cases. 

Sec. 17. Nothing in this Act shall be taken or construed to be a tax 
on the net proceeds or earnings of any mine, mining claim, or group of either, 
it being the purpose of this Act to use aforesaid net proceeds or earnings 
solely and only for the purpose of a basis of reckoning the valuation for pur- 
poses of taxation of producing mines and mining claims. 

Sec, 18. All Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this 
Act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 19. Whereas, an urgent necessity exists for a more efficient, equal, 
and uniform systm of assessment of mines, mining claims and the improve- 
ments thereon, or used in connection therewith, and the provisions of this 
Act are necessary to preserve the public peace, health and safety, and for 
the support and maintenance of the departments of state and state institu- 
tions, an emergency is hereby declared to exist, and this law shall be In 
full force and effect from and after its passage and its approval by the gov- 
ernor, and is hereby exempt from the operation of the referendum provision 
of the State Constitution. 
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RETROSPECT. 

During its term of office, the Tax Commission has been called 
upon to sit in a judicial capacity, both as a Tax Commission and 
as a Board of Equalization, on a great many occasions. 

The very best of legal talent, both from Arizona and other 
states, have appeared and argued their cases, and frequently it has 
required no little power of discernment to decide in accordance 
with the law and the facts of the case. However, it is with no 
small degree of pleasure that the Commission is able to point to 
its record, which shows comparatively free of legal entanglements, 
though the transition from a fractional valuation to a **full cash 
value'' has been very rapid. 

At the present time the Commission has only two law suits 
Ojf importance on trial in the courts. In each of these cases the 
corporation filing the complaint is attempting to remove the case 
from the jurisdiction of the State courts, and take it to that of the 
Federal court. It is hardly deemed probable that the Federal 
court will assume jurisdiction in a purely local tax matter of this 
nature; in fact, Judge Sawtelle has already decided one of the 
cases, that of the Ray & Gila Valley Railroad Company, to the ef- 
fect that no ground for taking the case from the State court ex- 
isted, as a remedy is provided in the State law. The company has 
appealed the case to the Federal Court of Appeals. 

The Commission is duly mindful and appreciative of the splen- 
did co-operation and endorsement of its work by the citizenship of 
the State. 

After it was found that because of Constitutional restrictions 
the Commission was powerless to enforce anything like uniformity 
of valuation of property in the different counties, an amendment 
was proposed, entirely removing these restrictions. 

It is most gratifying to note the fact that this amendment 
passed by a practically unanimous vote of the people of the State, 
there being only approximately three thousand votes cast against 
it. Thus were the plans of the Commission endorsed and its scope 
of usefulness enlarged. 
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: RECOMMENDATIONS. 

This Commission respectfully makes the following recommenda- 
tions : 

FIRST: That the law providing for a specific tax on express 
companies be repealed, and the Tax Commission be permitted to as- 
sess them under a law similar to that of assessing private car lines. 

SECOND : That no special legislation providing for a method 
of valuing and taxing mines be passed by the Legislature. 

THIRD : That a law, similar to the law recommended by this 
Commission in its first report, providing for a small mill tax on 
moneys and credits be passed by the Legislature. 

FOURTH : That an automobile license tax law be enacted pro- 
viding for the payment of a graduated license tax either similar to 
that of the State of California, or based on the weight of the car. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. M. ZANDER, 
CHAS. R. HOWE, 

Commissioners. 



I cannot concur with all the foregoing recommendations of the 
Commission since I believe it would be a step backward in trying 
to assess mines under the general property tax, and I therefore 
recommend specific legislation in regard to the assessment of mining 
property as contemplated in my bill accompanying this report. 

The same objection holds good with regard to Express Com- 
panies, since it is a well known fact that express companies have 
very little personal property and no real estate, therefore the tax, in 
order to be at all adequate, must be upon the receipts of the company, 
rather than on the little property they own, or that can be found 
by the assessors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

P. J. MILLER, 

Commissioner, 
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APPENDIX 



The increase in public expenditures, which means an increase in 
taxes, is daily arousing wider interest throughout the United States. 
How to low^er them without impairing the efficiency of city, stato 
and national governments is the question upon which many experts 
are working. Its solution means the elimination of one of the ele- 
ments of the high cost of living. A committee of the National Tax 
Association made an interesting report upon this subject at the 
recent tax conference held in Denver. Dr. Thomas S. Adams, member 
of the Wisconsin Tax Commission and Secretary of the National Tax 
Association, presented the report as chairman. 

INCREASE IN PUBLIC EXPENITURES. 

Report Introduced by DR. THOMAS S. ADAMS, 

Secretary National Tax Association, and State Tax Commissioner of Wis- 
consin, as Chairman of Committee of the National Tax Association. Pre- 
sented at the eighth annual conference. 



In considering this question, your committee has been impressed with 
the fact that a close approach to an agreement exists among qualified stu- 
dents and investigators concerning the. nature of the problem and the 
general lines along which its solution must be sought. The crying need is 
to overcome indifference and inertia, to start and maintain persistent action 
along some of the many lines of improvement which immediately suggest 
themselves to practically every observer. The problem is not so much "^^hat 
to do as where to begin and how to arouse a lasting impulse toward im- 
provement. 

11. 

The last fifteen years have witnessed a striking expansion in the 
functions and cost of government. Statistics on this point have already been 
presented at this session. Public expenditures have increased far more 
rapidly than population, and in all probability more rapidly than wealth or 
income. Certain it is that taxes have become not only a source of irritation 
and inconvenience, but a serious handicap to industry and a noticeable de- 
terrent to enterprise and investment. 

The seriousness of this movement is enhanced by the fact that a large 
number, probably a majority, of electors pay little or no direct taxes. They 
probably contribute a fair share — possibly moi^e than their share — to the 
expense of government in the customs and internal revenue duties and other 
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indirect taxes which they pay in the form of increased prices. But the fact 
that they pay is not brought home to them in any vital way and they accept 
the direct state and local taxes which our representatives vote unrestrained 
by the potent check involved in direct taxpaying. 

A POLITICAL ANOMALY. 

AND THE HISTORICAL aspect of the question makes it doubly serious. 
Scarcely a decade has passed in the last century and a half unmarked by 
revolution or serious political protest against the increase in functions and 
cost of government; yet the protestants, when ushered into office and 
political control, found themselves unable to stem the tide. We pass no 
opinion upon the beneficence of this phenomenon. But in view of the un- 
broken historical expansion of government we cannot consistently hold out 
the hope that in this day and generation it can permanently be stopped. 

This statement has no bearing in any direction upon current socialistic 
controversy. If subsequent history should prove emphatically that social- 
istic predictions have been ill-founded, we have no doubt, nevertheless, that 
It will witness a practically unbroken expansion in the activities of govern- 
ment. What can be fairly expected and resolutely required is that, for a 
considerable time at least and until private wealth and income have greatly 
increased, the future expansion of governmental activity shall be financed 
out of the savings which are so patently possible. 

III. 

Upon this point also there is a practical unanimity of qualified opinion. 
Great opportunities for saving exist within the lines of present American 
government. In most city and state governments there are some departments 
which overlap, while others are engaged in work which is no longer neces- 
sary. Careful consolidation of departments would in many instances reduce 
general and overhead expense. Government employees as a rule work 
neither so long nor so earnestly as those in private employment. Supplies 
and equipment are not purchased to advantage, nor properly charged and 
checked when distributed; specifications for bids are loosely or carelessly 
drawn in many cases; labor-saving devices are slowly and sometimes re- 
luctantly introduced; there is great waste in public printing. 

NO INCENTIVE FOR ECONOMY. 

Above all there is not the same incentive or reward for economy and 
consolidation and the elimination of waste in public as in private enterprise. 
The impulse to save is largely inhibited. Civil service reform has worked 
a marked improvement in the personnel of many governments, while graft 
and the misuse of public funds have ceased to be widespread and general 
evils. But civil service appointment has not and probably cannot effect very 
large savings, and the simple elimination of graft frequently leaves more 
inanition and inactivity. In brief, the machinery of government is marked 
by a maximum of internal friction and displays little of that innate capacity 
to overcome lassitude and throw off disease which marks high vitality and 
efficient organizations. The elimination of waste usually comes from with- 
out after a political upheaval. The innate power of adaptation to new con- 
ditions and the elimination of functions or members which have become use- 
less is almost absent. 

IV. 

While great saving may be accomplished within the government organi- 
zation which now exists, the elimination of this waste would be easier and 
the improvement more permanent if certain fimdamental detects in our 
political system could be remedied. 
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EDUCATION OF ELECTORS AND OFFICE HOLDERS. 

First: Tl^e first of these is the lack of intimate knowledge of what 
the government is doing. The electorate is sovereign, the ultimate master. 
It must pass judgment upon the work which its servants do. The electorate 
does not have this knowledge; the legislature does not have it; frequently 
the elective executive officers do not have it in any comprehensive way. 
Electors vote and the legislature passes appropriation bills without authentic 
facts before them. Administrative officers are frequently condemned for 
the things they do well, and applauded — or at least not condemned — for the- 
things they do poorly. The effect of this upon the ambition and initiative 
of administrative officials can scarcely be exaggerated. Their work is fre- 
quently of a regulative character. It naturally irritates those who are regu- 
lated, however tactfully and considerately performed. It makes enemies^ 
but — although it may be manifestly in the public interest — ^it does not make 
friends of corresponding number and strength. 

Ignorance of public work, its difficulties, its effect and its cost and 
indifference — the product of ignorance — are probably the most fundamental 
causes of inefficiency in the public service. They can be remedied only by 
developing an adequate agency to measure governmental performance, as- 
certain results and costs on a comprehensive scale and continuously bring 
the facts home to the public. 

A CHECK AND BALANCE ON VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS. 

At present there is in toost places no such agency. The members of 
city councils and state legislatures change so frequently, serve for terms 
so short and work in an atmosphere which makes it practically impossible 
for them to ascertain accurately what the departments of government are 
doing. Elective executives of the higher type, such as mayors and governors, 
are usually elected for a term so short and are necessarly so preoccupied 
with matters purely political, that they cannot find time to ascertain with 
certainty whether the work of each department is being conducted at a 
cost commensurate with the results achieved. We have no criticism to 
pass at this point. On the contrary, when we consider the conditions under 
which such officials usually work, the uncertainty^ of their tenure of office, 
the cost in time and money of securing nomination and election, we can 
only wonder that they find as much time and energy as they frequently do 
find to devote to the real work of their office and securing a real acquaint- 
anceship with the efficiency of the various administrative departments. 

PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS DOING SPLENDID WORK. 

The main problem of ignorance and inertia is being attacked by effi- 
ciency bureaus and taxpayers' associations, formed for the most part imder 
private auspices. They have a great and a permanent work to do and it 
should receive every encouragement. But the public itself must develop 
similar agencies. Just how this should be constituted is a question upon 
which it is unnecessary to pronounce here. They may be developed as a 
subsidiary agency of the legislature, or the chief executive officer, or may 
be detached from both and allied with a quasi-independent civil service 
bureau. But the work of regularly testing governmental performances and 
publishing the results is an indispensable requisite of the introduction of 
real efficiency. 

DISCUSSION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

Second: Another fundamental defect is found in the diffusion of 
power and responsibility. The people elect a legislature to carry out their 
will and then ordinarily split it into two parts in order that the one may 
check the other. Executive officers are then also elected, taking their 
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mandate directly from the people to check and be checked by the legislative 
houses. Above all, the courts and a constitution often operate to further 
check others. This is organization for impotence, not for results. Govern- 
ment becomes under such conditions a farcical game of "passing the buck." 
Responsibility is shifted from the legislature to the executive, to the judi- 
ciary, to the constitution, back to the people and on again through the 
same vicious circle. Much time and the best brains of those in the public 
service are used in overcoming internal friction. If the people want little 
done, and that little done in an expensive way, we have developed a marvel- 
ously effective way of satisfying the people's desire. If the people want 
something done, and want it done economically, responsibility and power 
must be definitely localized. 

This does not mean "more legislation" or "more government." It 
means only economical accomplishment of whatever the majority decides 
to undertake. Neither does it mean the sacrifice of local democracy and 
home rule. It means only the definite allocation of power and correlative 
responsibility. Concretely, it means the simplification of governmental 
machinery, reduction in the size of legislative bodies, shortening of the 
ballot, closer relationship between executive and legislative departments, 
introduction of the budget, and the development of the function of continu- 
ous examination and public display of administrative performance and ef- 
ficiency. 

PRESENT TAXATION METHODS FAULTY. 

Third: In this connection it should be pointed out that the burden 
imposed by increasing public expenditures is aggravated by the methods of 
taxation employed by the federal, state and local governments. The indirect 
taxes imposed by the federal government may be both a necessary and on 
the whole a desirable form of taxation. If this be true, however, the federal 
government should take pains to ascertain and make public how this burden 
effects the different sections of the country and different classes of the 
population. To impose hundreds of millions of taxes without knowing where 
they fail, at least in an approximate and general way, is to invite the errors 
that follow upon ignorance and misapprehension. 

Secondly, our state and local taxes on business fall upon the successful 
and unsuccessful alike; weigh nearly as heavily upon the new enterprise 
whose future is uncertain as upon the established business whose success 
is reasonably assured. All this arises from the American practice of taxing 
investment and realized wealth, rather than income. We do not assert 
that business enterprises, as distinguished from land and investment, are 
taxed either too much or too little. But there is strong reason to believe 
that whatever amounts should be raised from business enterprise should 
be raised by different methods, methods which will place a greater relative 
burden upon business concerns whose earnings are high and well assured, 
and a smaller relative burden upon new enterprises and those which have 
not reached the dividend paying stage. Concretely, we recommend that this 
association arrange through committee for an investigation and report upon 
the method of taxing business enterprise. 

V. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

First: Testimony of qualified observers is practically unanimous to 
the effect that enormous savings may be accomplished wit'hin the limits of 
government as now organized. The burden of taxation has become a positive 
check to business enterprise. Under the circumstances it should be in- 
sisted that further extensions of governmental activity shall for a consider- 
able period at least be financed out of savings. 
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Second: To accomplish this result it is necessary to overcome the 
existing indifference of the electorate and then to ascertain where economies 
can be effected and how succssf uUy introducd. To these ends we recommend : 

First, that this association adopt a resolution urging con- 
gress to direct the census bureau to publish annually for a 
selected group of state, counties, towns, villages and . cities, 
statistics of expenditure, taxation, public debt and wealth, 
including in this group — similar to the registration area used 
in vital statistics — those states and political subdivisions whose 
financial accounts are published promptly and in such form as 
will permit of consolidated statement. 

Second, that a resolution be passed urging every state 
legislature which has not already done so to require all political 
subdivisions to publish annually a brief statement showing the 
increase or decrease in expenditures, receipts, taxes, and public 
debt; and that to this end (a) a member of the National Tax 
Association be appointed in each state to work for such legisla- 
tion, and (b) that this committee be continued in order to 
keep in touch with these representatives, supply them with laws 
passed in other states, and such suggestions and assistance as it 
may be possible to render. 

Third, to measure governmental performance and ascertain 
whero economies may be introduced, national and state govern- 
ments should establish bureaus of efficiency properly manned 
and equipped. These cannot take the place of private efficiency 
bureaus, taxpayers' associations, and the like. The latter are 
indispensable and should be given every opportunity to examine 
and report upon the efficiency of public work. The public 
efficiency bureaus referred to may be associated with the legis- 
lative or chief executive department or given a quasi-independ- 
ent status as a separate commission — as the circumstances of 
particular times and places may require — but they should be 
so constituted as to have the freest access to public offices, do 
their work continuously, and have their recommendations 
treated as other than mere academic proposals. They must 
be made an integral and permanent part of government, bent 
upon reducing cost. 

Fourth, to make such bureaus effective, modem gov- 
ernment must be simplified and the existing diffusion of 
power and responsibility corrected. The short ballot, and those 
modifications which logically go along with it, should be intro- 
duced. A single legislative chamber, reduction in the number 
of elective executive officers, closer relationship between legis- 
lative and executive departments of government, a budget which 
emphasizes the spirit but wastes no time and effort on the form 
of this procedure — are probabiy all necessary accompaniments 
of any movement permanently to reduce public expenditures 
and increase public efficiency. • 

Fifth, to get these movements under way and overcome 
existing indifference, a systematic propaganda should be under- 
taken for the betterment of existing conditions along the lines 
named. Such a movement can offend few persons or interests 
worth considering. Practically every one agrees that whatever 
fimctions government undertakes should be performed as 
economically as possible. We recommend accordingly the or- 
ganization of a national taxpayers' efficiency association — or 
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the assumption of this work by the National Tax Association — 
designed to awaken the people to the menace involved in the 
growth of expenditures, secure the publication of simple under- 
standable statistics on this point, point out where economics 
may be affected, inform minor civil divisions in particular of 
the bureaus or agencies from which they may secure expert 
help in reorganizing their accounts and reducing cost, and 
in short to spread and strengthen the work now being developed 
by the public and private efficiency bureaus already in 
existence. 

The National Assembly of Civil Service Commissioners has already 
adopted a resolution recommending the creation of a central agency or 
bureau to supply information and expert assistance to the various civil 
service commissions throughout the country. This resolution further recom- 
mended the consolidation of such a bureau with a national efficiency bureau 
and the close coordination of local efficiency bureaus and civil service 
commissions. 

It is not desired to interfere or compete with this work. The essential 
task of the taxpayers' association referred to would be to awaken a demand 
for such work. A widespread desire for greater economy and generous 
public support of those changes necessary to effect economy are quite as 
necessary and even more difficult to achieve than the technical work of 
introducing economical organization and operation itself. Such work can, 
profitably to the taxpayers of this country, be undertaken by this associa- 
tion or some allied body. 

Finally we recommend the adoption of tax limitation laws similar to 
those existing in the State of Colorado. Such laws should contain in sub- 
stance provisions similar to the following: 

(a) The taxes levied by any political subdivision should not exceed 
those of the preceding year by more than, say, 5 per cent except in cases 
of emergency. 

(b) Whether an emergency exists shall be determined by some inde- 
pendent body, such as the courts, state tax commission, or board consisting 
of the principal elective state officers. 

(c) In cases of emergency an increase in taxes not to exceed, say, 15 
per cent may be authorized by the above board or agency. 

(d) But any increase beyond the limit last named must be ratified by 
referendum vote within the political subdivisions concerned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

T. S. ADAMS, 

State Tax Commissioner, Wisconsin, 

Chairman. 
F. E. DOTY, 
Secretary Civil Service Commission, and Director of Efficiency Bureau, 
Los Angeles County, Cal. 

• GEORGE C. TUNELL, 

Commissioner of Taxes, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 

HARRIS S. KEELER, 
Director, Chicago Bureau of Efficiency. 
A. P. RAMSTEDT, 
Chairman State Tax Commission of Idaho. 
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TABLE VI. 
STATEMENT SHOWING AMOUNT OF STATE SCHOOL TAX APPOR- 
TIONED TO EACH COUNTY IN THE STATE AND THE AMOUNT 
RETURNED THOUGH APPORTIONMENT OF MONIES 
AND FREE TEXT BOOKS FOR THE YEAR 1913. 



Amount 
levied against 
County. each County. 

Apache $ 8,005.31 

Cochise 117,153.07 

Coconino 21,422.15 

Gila 43,243.30 

Graham 12,216.78 

Greenlee 45,503.33 

Maricopa 89,194.41 

Mohave 18,750.33 

Navajo 9,411.90 

Pima 31.793.18 

Pinal 25,717.26 

Santa Cruz 7,782.56 

Yavapai 52,832.78 

Yuma 17,622.36 



STATEMENT SHOWING AMOUNT OF STATE SCHOOL TAX APPOR- 
TIONED TO EACH COUNTY IN THE STATE AND THE AMOUNT 
RETURNED THOUGH APPORTIONMENT OF MONIES 
AND FREE TEXT BOOKS FOR THE YEAR 1914. 



Amount 
levied against 
County. each County. 

Apache $ 7,662.00 

Cochise 115,184.00 

Coconino 21,126.00 

Gila 44,572.00 

Graham 12,801.00 

Greenlee 37,995.00 

Maricopa 93,582.00 

Mohave 18,783.00 

Navajo 9,280.00 

Pima 31,452.00 

Pinal 29,702.00 

Santa Cruz 7,832.00 

Yavapai 53,417.00 

Yuma 16,914.00 







Amount 


Amount 


Amount paid 


received by 


apportioned to 


to State Fund 


each County 


each County in- 


in excess of 


in excess of 


cluding Free 


Amt. received 


Amt. paid to 


Text Books. 


by each County 


. State Fund. 


$ 10,807.38 


$ 


$ 2,802.08 


91,525.46 


25,627.61 




10,518.20 


10,903.95 




31,597.44 


11,645.86 




28,684.05 




16,467.27 


41,012.40 


4,490.93 




114,468.41 




25,274.00 • 


6,201.67 


12,548.66 




18.969.17 




9,557.27 


54,722.48 




22,929.30 


20,747.20 


4,970.06 




22,321.71 




14,539.15 


29,958.66 


22,874.12 




18,465.76 




843.40 > 


TABLE VII. 




1 
1 



Amount 


Amount paid 


received by 


apportioned to 


to State Fund 


each County 


each County in- 


in excess of 


in excess of 


cluding Free 


Amt. received 


Amt. paid to 


Text Books. 


by each County 


. State Fund. 


$ 10,071.17 


$ 


$ 2,409.17 


93,771.49 


21,412.51 




9,653.08 


11,472.92 




32,722.00 


11,850.00 




26,710.89 




13,909.89 


40,396.16 




2,401.16 


124,663.21 




31,081.21 


7,376.85 


11,406.15 




20,244.53 




10,964.53 


48,135.35 




16,683.35 


19,157.52 


10,544.48 




21,926.16 




14,094.16 


28,866.34 


24,550.66 




16,305.25 


608.75 
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TABLE XII. 
CLASSIFICATION OF STATE TAX LEVY, FISCAL YEARS 1913-1914 

AND 1914-1915. 
EDUCATIONAL. 



1913 

Arizona Horticultural Commission $ 12,000.00 

Education of Deaf, Dumb and Blind 15,000.00 

High Schools & Normals (Vocational pursuits) 30,000.00 

(returned to counties) 

State Laboratory 4,500.00 

State Scholarship University of Arizona 2,100.00 

University of Ariz. Agricultural Exp'rim'nt'l Works 42,150.00 

University of Arizona purchase of land 30,000.00 

University of Arizona, Maintenance 70,000.00 

University of Arizona, Buildings 92,500.00 

University of Arizona, Redemption & Interest. 4,300.00 

Northern Ariz. Normal School (Flagstaff) 

Maintenance 43,600.00 

Northern Ariz. Normal School (Flagstaff) 

Building 45,837.50 

Tempe Normal School, Mainterance 70,920.00 

Tempe Normal School, Building 63,500.00 

State School Fund, Including Free Text Books 500,000.00 

(All of above returned to counties) 



$1,026,407.50 

DEPARTMENTAL. 

Arizona Corporation Commission $ 51,300.00 

Arizona Historian 4,200.00 

Arizona State Land Board 5,000.00 

Attorney General's Department 10,300.00 

Auditor's Department 16,900.00 

Board of Bar Examiners $ 600.00 

Board of Control 9,500.00 

Board of Dental Examiners 

Board of Special Examiners 

Court Commissioners 200.00 

Funding & Loan Commission 500.00 

Governor's Department 15,050.00 

Inspector of Apiaries 2,000.00 

Inspector of Weights & Measures 4,700.00 

Live Stock Sanitary Board 16,200.00 

Premium on Bond State Officials 750.00 

Printing Reports State Officials 4,000.00 

Public Printing 2,000.00 

Secretary of State's Department 16,600.00 

Sheep Sanitary Commission 3,500.00 

State Examiner 4,100.00 

State Engineer 5,500.00 

State Game Warden 4,199.90 

State Immigration Commission 1,000.00 



1914 

12,000.00 
15,000.00 
30,000.00 

4,500.00 

2,100.00 

45,150.00 

70,000.00 

92,500.00 

4,300.00 

43,600.00 

45,837.50 

73,050.00 

68,500.00 

500,000.00 



$1,006,537.50 



50,300.00 
4,200.00 

10,800.00 

16,900.00 

500.00 

9,500.00 

250.00 

2,500.00 

100.00 

14,550.00 

4,700.00 

13,000.00 

550.00 

3,000.00 

2,500.00 

13,300.00 

3,500.00 

4,100.00 

5,500.00 

3,300.00 
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TABLE XII. (Continued) 

DEPARTMENTAL (Continued) 1913 1914 

State Land Commission 39.400.00 28.400.00 

State Library 3,100.00 1,600.00 

State Mine Inspector 15,400.00 15,400.00 

State Tax Commission 20,600.00 22,600.00 

State Board of Equalization 300.00 300 00 

State Treasurer's Department 5,000.00 5,000.00 

State Veterinarian 2,900.00 3,300.00 

Superintendent of Public Health 4,500.00 4,800.00 

Supreme Court Department 25,330.00 25.580.00 



$ 294.629.90 $ 270,030.00 
STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Arizona State Fair Maintenance $ 25,000.00 $ 25,000.00 

Arizona State Fair Building 10,000.00 10.000.00 

Capitol Building and Grounds Maintenance 20.500.00 20.000.00 

Asylum for Insane Maintenance 80.000.00 80.000.00 

Asylum for Insane Building 35,000.00 35,000 00 

Pioneers' Home Maintenance 5,500.00 12,500.00 

State Prison Maintenance ?. 20,250.00 90,000.00 

State Industrial School 43,000.00 44,000.00 



$239,250.00 $316,500.00 
INTEREST AND REDEMPTION. 

Capitol Building, Interest 5,000.00 5,000.00 

St. Louis Bond Redemption 2,500.00 2,500.00 

Interest on funded debt 34,500.00 34,500.00 

Asylum for Insane, Interest 1,000.00 1,000.00 

Redemption State Funded Debt 14,500.00 



$43,000.00 $57,500.00 



$ 34,150.00 $ 42,050.00 

SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Cede Commissioner $ 6,000.00 

Colorado River Bridge, Yuma 25,000.00 

Printing Revised Statutes & Special Laws 25,000.00 

Relief of Dr. E. S. Godfrey 160.00 

Experimental Artesian Well, Sulphur Springs Valley 7,500.00 . 

Arizona Pioneer Historical Society 750.00 750.00 

County Judges, one-half salary paid by State 23,750.00 23,750.00 



$ 88,160.00 $ 24,500.00 
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ROADS. I 

State Road Tax Fund (75% returned to Counties).... 250,000.00 250,000.00 

MILITARY. 

National Guard of Arizona 27,150.00 35,050.00 

National Guard of Arizona (Armories) 7,000.00 7,000,00 
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TABLE XII. (Continued) 

SUMMARY. 

1913 1914 

Educational $1,026,407.50 $1,006,537.50 

Departmental (Including all salaries and expense) 294,629.90 270,030.00 

State Insituttions 239,250.00 316,500.00 

Bond Interest and Redemption 43,000.00 57,500.00 

Roads 250,000.00 250,000.00 

Military 34,150.00 42,050.00 

Special Appropriations 88,160.00 24,500.00 

$1,975,597.40 $1,967,117.50 
Less Estimated Amounts to be received from other 

sources than direct taxation $ 119,347.40 $ 155,967.50 



Total Amount Levied $1,856,250.00 $1,811,150.00 

Rate of levy on each $100.00 49-1-2 .44-1-2 
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TABLE XIV. 
FINAL VALUATION PLACED ON PRODUCING MINES, MINING CLAIMS, 
OR GROUPS OF SAME, FOR THE YEARS 1913-1914. 



COCHISE COUNTY. 

1913. 1914. 

Bonanza Belt Copper Co $ 19,762.17 

Calumet & Arizona Mining Co 5,209,878.48 | 3,381,141.85 

Superior and Pittsburg Copper Co 15,837,256.61 14,951,795.44 

Copper Queen Consolidated Mining (Jo.: 

Group A 28,505,865.37 25,940,775.64 

Group B 23,508.33 219,439.56 

Great Western Copper Co 695,515.31 376,159.40 

(Leonard Copper Co., Owner. Shannon Cop- 
per Co., Lessee) 164,261.82 

R. F. Mills, Lessee 33,305.62 

Shattuck Arizona Copper Co 671,888.77 4.757,311.31 

Tombstone Consolidated Mines Co. Ltd., 

bankrupt 113,953.04 64,196.74 

Wolverine & Arizona Mining Co 33,334.35 84,941.12 

$ 51,275,224.25 $ 49,809,066.68 

GILA COUNTY. 

Miami Copper Co 8,992,636.84 8,220,420.75 

Iron Cap Copper Co 151,896.36 

Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smelting Co.... 3,618,882.37 4,062,010.59 

Southwestern Leasing & Developing Co 265,596.46 

United Globe Mines Co 2,122,553.53 2,230,216.15 

$ 14,734,072.74 $ 14,930,140.31 

GREENLEE COUNTY. 

Arizona Copper Co. Ltd 9,679,857.09 8,102,467.25 

Coronado Mining Co 3,268.83 

Detroit Copper Mining Co. of Arizona 8,029,618.74 5,553,749.74 

Shannon Copper Co 3,082,778.96 1,180,529.20 

$ 20,795,523.62 $ 14,836,746.19 

MARICOPA COUNTY. 

Red Rover Copper Co 22,466.99 14,075.35 

Vulture Mines Co 512,573.90 

$ 22,466.99 $ 526,649.25 

MOHAVE COUNTY. 

Frisco Gold Mines Co 105,899.17 

Gold Road Mines Co 419,023.35 418,925.94 

Grand Gulch Mining Co 29,198.54 

The Needles Mining & Smelting Co 31,553.79 217,534.84 

Tom Reed Gold Mines Co 3,032,518.94 3,020,320.94 

Union Basin Mining Co 449,736.03 

$ 4*067,929.82 $ 3.656,781.72 
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TABLE XIV. (Continued) 

PIMA COUNTY. 

1913. 1914. 

Pioneer Smelting Co 56,230.25 

Twin Buttes Mining & Smelting Co 167,873.69 

I 224,103.94 

PINAL COUNTY. 

Magma Copper Co 91,092.72 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co 8,403,567.04 11,194,640.79 

I 8,494,659.76 | 11,194,640.79 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY. 

Duquesne Mining & Reduction Co 66,223.45 141,394.59 

R. R. Richardson and A. E. Crepin, Owners, I 

N. L. Amster, Operator under Option f 127,855.25 559,387.20 

Frank Powers and wife, World's Fair Mine.... 5,380.25 

$ 194,078.70 $ 706,162.04 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 

Commercial Mining Co 51,362.56 14,066.04 

John Lawler & Ed Wells 20,063.70 

Swastika Development Co 45,030.92 99,058.61 

United Verde Copper Co 13,386,188 70 14,620.678.00 

Yavapai Consolidated Gold-Silver-Copper Co... 21,898.45 

13,524,544.33 14,733,802.55 

Total for Arizona |113,3c2.604.15 $110,393,989.53 
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FINAL VALUATION PLACED ON RAJLROAD PROPERTY FOR THE 

YEAR 1913. 



Name of Company Miles. 

Arizona Commercial Mining Co 3.03 

Arizona Copper Co. Ltd. (Coronado R.R.) 6.59 

Arizona Eastern Railroad Co: 

Maricopa-Phoenix 34.93 

Phoenix-Hassayampa 39.05 

Globe Division 138.94 

* Cochise-Gleeson 34.98 

Tempe-Mesa 8.33 

Mesa-Casaba , 11.90 

Ray Jct.-Chri8tmas 10.98 

The Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co 41.29 

Arizona Southern R. R, Co 20.30 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Railway Co 386.71 

California, Arizona & Santa Fe Ry. Co.: 

Arizona and California Branch 106.99 

Bradshaw Mountain Branch 35.65 

Phoenix & Eastern Branch 26.40 

Santa Fe, Prescott and Phoenix 

Branch 195.34 

Central Arizona Railway Co 29.00 

Congress Consolidated Mines Co. Ltd.... 3.60 

Flagstaff Lumber Mfg. Co 14.00 

El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co.: 

Main Line 174.77 

Douglas-Courtland Branch 34.73 

Fairbank-Benson 19.45 

Fairbank-Tombstone 9.29 

Lewis Springs-Huachuca 14.30 

Osborn-Bisbee 7.83 

Corta-Lowell 3.10 

Grand Canyon Railway Co 63.58 

Greenlaw Lumber Co 14.80 

Morenci Southern Ry. Co 17.87 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co 78.09 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co 10.10 

Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co 6.211 

Phoenix & Eastern R, R. Co 91.81 

Ray & Gila Valley R. R. Co 9.3453 

Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co 12.00 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co 392.90 

Southern Pacific Co 

(Owner Johnson Dragoon & 

Northern Ry.) 7.60 



Rate. Valuation. 

$ 4,000.00 $ 12,120.00 
25,000.00 164,750.00 



35,000.00 
18,000.00 
35,000.00 
15,000.00 
18,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 


1,222,550.00 
702,900.00 

4.862,900.00 
524,700.00 
149,940.00 
178,500.00 
164,700.00 


40,000.00 
3,000.00 


1,651,600.00 
60,900.00 


61,000.00 


23.589,310.00 


25,000.00 

6,000.00 

12,000.00 


2,674,750.00 
213,900.00 
316,800.00 


30,000.00 


5.860,200.00 


6,000.00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 


174,000.00 
10,800.00 
84,000.00 


43,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
11,000.00 
15,000.00 
43,000.00 
43,000.00 


7,515,110.00 
520,950.00 
291,750.00 
102,190.00 
214,500.00 
320,690.00 
133,300.00 


16,000.00 
6,000.00 
20,000.00 
15,000.00 
30,000.00 


1,017,280.00 
88,800.00 

357,400.00 
1,171,350.00 

303,000.00 


17,000.00 
30,000.00 
55,000.00 
6,000.00 
61,000.00 


105,587.00 

2,754,300.00 

513,991.50 

72,000.00 

23,966,900.00 



2,500.00 



19.000.00 
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TABLE XV. (Continued) 

Twin Buttes Railroad Co 8.07 4,600.00 37,122.00 

Tucson & Nogales R. R. Co 17.30 20,000.00 346,000.00 

United Verde & Pacific Ry. Co....;. 26.26 18,000.00 472,680.00 

Verde Valley Ry. Co 38.44 25,000.00 961,000.00 

(The AachiBon, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co., Lessee) 

Western Arizona Ry. Co 23.41 9,000.00 210,690.00 

(The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. Co., Lessee) 



2,229.2663 $84,130,910.50 
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TABLE XVI. 

FINAL VALUATION PLACED ON RAILROAD PROPERTY FOR THE 

YEAR 1914. 



Name of Company. Miles 

Arizona Commercial Mining Co 3.03 

Arizona Copper Co. Ltd 6.59 

(Coronado Railroad) 
Arizona Eastern Railroad Co.: 

Maricopa-Phoenix Branch 34.93 

Phoenix-Hassayampa Branch 39.05 

Globe Division 134.06 

Cochise-Gleeson Branch 34.98 

Tempe-Mesa Branch 8.33 

Mesa-Casaba Branch 11.90 

Miami-Live Oak Branch 2.15 

Globe-Amster Branch 4.88 

Hayden Junct.-Hayden & Christmas.. 10.98 

Arizona & New Mexico Railway Co 41.29 

Arizona Southern Railroad Co 20.30 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 386.16 
California, Arizona & Santa Fe Ey. Co. : 

Arizona & California Branch 106.99 

Bradshaw Mountain Branch 35.65 

Prescott & Eastern Branch 26.40 

Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Branch 195.34 

Central Arizona Railway Co 28.00 

Congress Consolidated Mines Co. Ltd.... 3.60 
tl Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co.: 

Main Line 174.77 

Fairbank-Benson Branch 19.45 

Fairbank-Tombstone Branch 9.29 

Courtland Branch 34.73 

Ft. Huachuca Branch 14.30 

Osbom-Bisbee Branch 7.83 

Corta-Lowell Cut Off 3.10 

Flagstaff Lumber Mfg. Co 20.00 

Grand Canyon Railway Co 63.58 

Greenlaw Lumber Co 11.21 

Morenci Southern Railway Co 18.18 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co 78.09 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co 10.10 

Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smelting 

Co 6.211 

Phoenix & Eastern R. R. Co 91.81 

Ray & Gila Valley R. R. Co 9.345 

Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co 12.00 

Southern Pacific Co. (J. D. & N. Ry.) 7.60 

Southern Pacific R, R. Co 392.90 

Twin Buttes R. R. Co 8.07 

Tucson & Nogales R. R. Co 17.30 

United Verde & Pacific Ry. Co 26.26 

Verde Tunnel & Smelter R. R. Co 10.933 

Verde Valley Railway Co 38.44 

Western Arizona Railway Co 23.41 



Rate. Valuation. 

I 4,200.00 $ 12,726.00 
25,000.00 164,750.00 



43,000.00 
19,500.00 
42,000.00 
15,500.00 
18,000.00 
17,000.00 
30,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
50,000.00 
3,000.00 
64,000.00 

25,000.00 

6,000.00 

12,000.00 

30,000.00 

6,000.00 

2,500.00 

50,000.00 
15,000.00 
11,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
43,000.00 
43,000.00 

6,000.00 
16,000.00 

6,000.00 
20,000.00 
15,000.00 
30,000.00 

15,000.00 

30,000.00 

114,500.00 

6,000.00 

2,500.00 

64,000.00 

4,000.00 

20,000.00 

18,000.00 

25,000.00 

25,000.00 

10,000.00 



2,243.519 



1,501,990.00 

761,475.00 

5,630,520.00 

542,190.00 

149,940.00 

202,300.00 

64,500.00 

73,200.00 

164,700.00 

2,064,500.00 

60,900.00 

24,714,240.00 

2,674,750.00 
213,900.00 
316,800.00 

5,860,200.00 

168,000.00 

9,000.00 

8,738,500.00 
291,750.00 
102,190.00 
520,950.00 
214,500.00 
336,690.00 
133,300.00 
120,000.00 

1.017,280.00 

67,260.00 

363,600.00 

1,171,350.00 
303,000.00 

93,165.00 

2,754,300.00 

1,070,002.50 

72,000.00 

19,000.00 

25,145,600.00 

32,280.00 

346,000.00 

472,680.00 

273,325.00 

961,000.00 

234,100.00 

$90,204,403.50 
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TABLE XVII. 

FINAL VALUATION OF RAILROAD PROPERTY PRO RATED TO THE 

SEVERAL COUNTIES WITHIN ARIZONA FOR 

THE YEAR 1913. 



APACHE COUNTY. 

Miles. 



Name of Company. 



Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 54.50 

COCHISE COUNTY. 

Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 

Globe Division 7.15 

Cochise Division 34.98 

Ea Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co. : 

Main Line 136.05 

Fairbank-Benson Branch 19.45 

Fairbank-Tombstone Branch 9.29 

Ft. Huachuca Branch 14.30 

Courtland Branch 34.73 

Osbom-Bisbee Branch 7.83 

Corta-Lowell Cut Off 3.10 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co 35.94 

Southern Pacific Co.. Owners of so-called 

Johnson-Dragoon & Northern Ry. Co.... 7.60 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co 102.41 



412.83 



COCONINO COUNTY. 

Atchison, Topeka ft Santa Fe Ry. Co 108.29 

Central Arizona Railway Co 29.00 

Flagstaff Lumber Mfg. Co 14.00 

Grand Canyon Railway Co 63.58 

Greenlaw Lumber Co 14.80 

Saginaw ft Manistee Lumber Co 12.00 

Verde Valley Railway Co. (A. T. & S. F. 

Ry. Co. Lessee) 1.28 



Rate Value. 

Per Mile. 
161,000.00 I 3,324,500.00 



242.95 



35,000.00 
15,000.00 


250,250.00 
524,700.00 


43,000.00 
15,000.00 
11.000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
43,000.00 
43,000.00 
15,000.00 


5,&50,150.00 
291,750.00 
102,190.00 
214,500.00 
520,950.00 
336.690.00 
133,300.00 
539,100.00 


2,500.00 
61,000.00 


19,000.00 
6,247,010.00 




115,029,590.00 


61,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 

16,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 


6,605,690.00 

174,000.00 

84,000.00 

1,017,280.00 
88,800.00 
72,000.00 


25,000.00 


32.000.00 




1 8,073,770.00 



GILA COUNTY. 

Arizona Commercial Mining Co 3.03 4,000.00 

Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 

Globe Division 47.16 35,000.00 

Hayden Division, Ray Jet. Hayden.. 9.31 15,000.00 
Old Dominion Copper Mining ft Smelt- 
ing Co 6.211 17,000.00 

Phoenix ft Eastern R. R. Co 1.63 30,000.00 

Ray ft Gila Valley R. R. Co 1.6590 55,000.00 



69.00 



12,120.00 

1,650,600.00 
139,650.00 

105,587.00 
48,900.00 
91,245.00 

$ 2,048,102.00 
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TABLE XVII. (Continued) 
GRAHAM COUNTY. 



Name of Company. 



Miles. 



Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 

Globe Division 84.63 

GREENLEE COUNTY. 

Arizona Copper Co. Ltd 6.59 

Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co 41.29 

Morenci Southern Ry. Co 17.87 

• 65.75 

MARICOPA COUNTY. 

Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 

Phoenix Division, Tempe-Mesa 8.33 

Phoenix Division, Maricopa-Phoenix.. 24.15 
Phoenix Division, Phoenix- 

Hassayampa 39.05 

Hayden Division, Mesa-Casaba 11.90 

California, Arizona & Santa Fe Railway Co.: 

Arizona & California Branch 24.79 

Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Branch 57.86 

Phoenix & Eastern R. R. Co 34.40 

Southern Pacific Railroad Co 73.61 



274.09 



MOHAVE COUNTY. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 106.12 

Western Arizona Railway Co (A. T. & 

S. F. Ry. Co. Lessee) 23.41 



129.53 

NAVAJO COUNTY. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 55.44 

PIMA COUNTY. 

Arizona Southern R. R. Co 8.55 

El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co.: 

Main Line 38.72 

Southern Pacific R. R. Company 64.82 

Twin Buttes R. R. Co 8.07 

Tucson & Nogales R. R. Co 17.30 



137.46 

PINAL COUNTY. 
Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 

Phoenix Division, Maricopa-Phoenix 10.78 
Hayden Division, Ray Jet. Hayden.... 1.67 

Arizona Southern R. R. Co 11.75 

Phoenix & Eastern R. R. Co 55.78 

Ray & Gila Valley R. R. Co 7.6863 

Southen Pacific R. R. Co 69.53 



xvotc 

Per Mile. 


VOilUC. 


35,000.00 


2,962,050.00 


25,000.00 
40,000.00 
20,000.00 


164,750.00 

1,651,600.00 

357,400.00 




$ 2,173,750.00 


18,000.00 
35,000.00 


149,940.00 
845,250.00 


18,000.00 
15,000.00 


702,900.00 
178,500.00 


25,000.00 
30,000.00 
30,000.00 
61,000.00 


619,750.00 
1,735,800.00 
1,032,000.00 
4,490,210.00 




1 9,754,350.00 


61,000.00 


6,473,320.00 


9,000.00 


210,690.00 




1 6.684,010.00 


61,000.00 


3,381,840.00 



3,000.00 

43,000.00 

61,000.00 

4,600.00 

20,000.00 



35,000.00 
15,000.00 
3,000.00 
30,000.00 
55,000.00 
61,000.00 



157.1963 



25,650.00 

1,664,960.00 

3,954,020.00 

37,122.00 

346,000.00 

I 6,027,752.00 



377,300.00 

25 050.00 

35,250.00 

1.673.400.00 

422,746 50 

4,241 330.00 

$ 6,775,076.50 
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TABLE XVII. (Continued) 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY. 

Name of Company. Miles. Rate 

Per Mile. 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co 42.15 15,000.00 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co ...: 10.10 30,000.00 

52.25 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 62.36 61,000.00 

California, Arizona & Santa Fe Railway Co.: 

Arizona & California Branch 11.38 25,000.00 

Bradshaw Mountain Branch 35.65 6,000.00 

Prescott & Eastern Branch 26.40 12,000.00 

Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix 

Branch 137.48 30,000.00 

Congress Consolidated Mines Co., Ltd.... 3.60 3,000.00 

United Verde & Pacific Ry. Co 26.26 18,000.00 

Verde Valley Railway Co. (A. T. & S. F. 

Ry. Co. Lessee) 37.16 25,000.00 

340.59 

YUMA COUNTY. 

California, Arizona & Santa Fe Railway Co.: 

Arizona & California Branch 70.82 25,000.00 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co 82.53 61,000.00 

153.35 

Total mileage 2,229.2663 Total 



Value. 

632,250.00 
303,000.00 

I 935,250.00 



3,803,96||.00 

284,500.00 
213,900.00 
316,800.00 

4,124,400.00 

10,800.00 

472,680.00 

929,000.00 

110,156,040.00 



1,770,500.00 
6,034,330.00 

I 6,804,830.00 

$84,130,910.50 
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TABLE XVIII. 

FINAL VALUATION OF RAILROAD PROPERTY PRO RATED TO THE 

SEVERAL COUNTIES WITHIN ARIZONA FOR 

THE YEAR 1914. 



APACHE COUNTY. 

Name of Company. Miles. Rate Value. 

Per Mile. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 54.50 | 64,000.00 $ 3,488,000.00 

COCHISE COUNTY. 

Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 

Globe Division 7.15 42,000.00 300,300.00 

Cochise Division 34.98 15,500.00 542,190.00 

El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co.: 

Main Line 136.05 60.000.00 6,802.500.00 

Fairbank-Benson Branch 19.45 15,000.00 293.750.00 

Fairbank-Tombstone Branch 9.29 11,000.00 102,190.00 

Ft. Huachuca Branch i 14.30 15,000.00 214,500.00 

Courtland Branch 34.73 15,000.00 520,950.00 

Osbom-Bisbee Branch 7.83 43,000.00 336.690.00 

Corta-Lowell Cut Off 3.10 43,000.00 133,300.00 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co 35.94 15,000.00 539,100.00 

Southern Pacific Co., Owners of so-called 

Johnson Dragoon & Northern Ry. Co.. 7.60 2,500.00 19,000.00 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co 102.41 64,000.00 6,554,240.00 



412.83 

COCONINO COUNTY 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.. 107.79 

Central Arizona Ry. Co 28.00 

Flagstaff Lumber Mfg. Co 20.00 

Grand Canyon Ry. Co. 63.58 

Greenlaw Lumber Co 11.21 

Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co 12.00 

Verde Valley Ry. Co. (A. T. & S. F. Ry. 

Co., Lessee) 2.35 



244.93 

GILA COUNTY. 

Arizona Commercial Mining Co 3.03 

Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 
Hayden Division: 

Hayden Jet, Hayden & Christmas.. 9.31 
Globe Division: 

Bowie-Miami (Main Line) 42.28 

Miami-Live Oak Branch 2.15 

Globe-Amster 4.88 

Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co 6.211 

Phoenix & Eastern R. R. Co 0.37 

Ray & Gila Valley R. R. Co 1.659 



69.89 





116,356,710.00 


64,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 

16,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 


6,898,560.00 

168,000.00 

. 120,000.00 

1,017,280.00 

67,260.00 

72,000.00 


25,000.00 


58,750.00 




1 8,401,850.00 


4,200.00 


12,726.00 


15,000.00 


139,650.00 


42,000.00 
30,000.00 
15,000.00 


1,775,760.00 
64,500.00 
73,200.00 


15,000.00 

30,000.00 

114,500.00 


93,165.00 

11,100.00 

189,955.50 



I 2,360,056.50 
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TABLE XVIII. (Continued) 

GRAHAM COUNTY. 

Name of Company. Miles. Rate Value. 

Per Mile. 
Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 
Globe Division: Bowie-Miami 84.63 42,000.00 3,554,460.00 

GREENLEE COUNTY. 

Arizona Copper Co., Ltd 6.59 25,000.00 164,750.00 

Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co 41.29 50,000.00 2,064,500.00 

Morenci Southern Ry. Co 18.18 20,000.00 363,600.00 

66.06 I 2,592,850.00 



MARfCOPA COUNTY. 

Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 
Phoenix Division: 

Tempe-Mesa 8.33 

Maricopa-Phoenix 24.15 

Phoenix-Hassayampa 39.05 

Mesa-Casaba 11.90 

California, Arizona & Santa Fe Ry. Co.: 

Arizona & California Branch 24.79 

Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Branch 57.86 

Phoenix & Eastern R. R. Co 34.40 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co 73.61 

274.09 

MOHAVE COUNTY. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 106.12 

Western Arizona Railway Co. (A. T. & 

S. F. Ry. Co., Lessee) 23.41 

129.53 

NAVAJO CaUWTY. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 55.44 

PIMA COUNTY. 

Arizona Southern R. R. Co 8.5^ 

El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co.: 

Main Line 38.72 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co 64.82 

Twin Buttes R. R. Co. - 8.07 

Tucson & Nogales R. R. Co 17.30 

137.46 



18,000.00 149,940.00 

43,000.00 1,038,450.00 

19,500.00 761,475.00 

17,000.00 202,300.00 



25,000.00 
30,000.00 
30,000.00 
64,000.00 



64,000.00 
10,000.0(^ 



619,750.00 
1.735,800.00 
1,032,000.00 
4,711,040.00 

$10,250,755.00 



6,791,680.00 

234,100.00 

I 7,025,780.00 



64,000.00 :>,548,16G.OO 



3,000.00 

50,000.00 

64,000.00 

4,000.00 

20,000.00 



25,650.00 

1,93^,000.00 

4,148,480.00 

32,280.00 

346,000.00 

I 6,488,410.00 
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TABLE XVIII. (Continued) 



Name of Company. 



PINAL COUNTY. 

Miles. 



Arizona Eastern R. R. Co.: 

Phoenix Division: 

Maricopa-Phoenix 10.78 

Hayden Division: 

Hayden Jet., Hayden & Christmas.... 1.67 

Arizona Southern R. R. Co 11.75 

Phoenix & Eastern R. R. Co 57.04 

Ray & Gila Valley R. R. Co 7.686 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co 69.53 



Rate 
Per Mile. 



43,000.00 

15,000.00 

3,000.00 

30,000.00 

114,500.00 

64,000.00 



158.456 



Value. 



463,540.00 

25,050.00 
35,250.00 

1,711,200.00 
880,047.00 

4,449,920.00 

I 7.565,007.00 



SANTA 'CRUZ COUNTY. 

New Mexico & Ariaona R. R. Co 42.15 15,000.00 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co 10.10 30,000.00 



52.25 



632,250.00 
303,000.00 

$ 935,250.00 



YAVAPAI COUNTY. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 62.31 

California, Ariz. & Santa Fe Ry. Co.: 

Arizona & California Branch 11.38 

Bradshaw Mountain Branch 35.65 

Prescott & Eastern Branch 26.40 

Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Branch 137.48 

Congress Consolidated Mines Co.^ Ltd.. 3.60 

United Verde & Pacific Ry. Co 26.26 

Verde Tunnel & Smelter R. R. Co 10.933 

Verde Valley Ry. Ca (A. T. & S. F. Ry. 

Lessee) 36.09 



64,0c. .00 3,987,840.00 



25,000.00 
6,000.00 
12,000.00 
30,000.00 
2,500.00 
18,000.00 
25,000.00 

25,000.00 



350.103 



284,500.00 
213,900.00 
316,800.00 
4,124,400.00 
9,000.00 
472,680.00 
273,325.00 

902,250.00 

110,584 695.00 



YUMA COUNTY. 

California, Ariz. & Santa Fe Railway Co.: 

Arizona & California Branch 70.82 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co 82.53 

153.35 

Total for State 2,243.519 



25,000.00 
64,000.00 



1,770,500 00 
5,281 920.00 

I 7,052,420.00 

$90,204,403.50 
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TABLE NO XIX. 

FINAL VALUATION PLACED ON RAILROAD PROPERTY FOR CITY 
AND TOWN ASSESSMENTS FOR THE YEARS 1913-1914. 



1913. 1914. 

Arizona Copper Company, Ltd.: 

Clifton I 68,306.32 | 62,257.22 

Arizona Eastern Railroad Company: 

Globe 217,957.75 263,629.09 

Mesa 39,961.15 36.927.62 

Phoenix — 231.732.42 480.196.76 

Safford 20.616.45 25.238.60 

Tempe 169,275.12 170.412.31 

Thatcher 29.254.14 30,363.27 

Arizona & New Mexico Railway Company: 

Clifton 202,714.73 527 324.04 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.: 

Flagstaff 133,625.84 171,256.84 

Williams 202,017.59 257,616.23 

Winslow 428,512.63 362.739.74 

California, Arizona & Santa Fe Railway Co: 
(Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Branch) 

Glandale 54,394.14 60.007.08 

Phoenix 152,757.06 211,026.30 

Prescott 176.339.84 208.422.52 

Wlckenburg 27,600.78 34,051.62 

Central Arizona Railway Company: 

Flagstaff 11,739.80 12,326.00 

El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Company: 

Bisbee 93,498.50 88.742.06 

Douglas 57,978.92 81,200.68 

Tombstone 33,984.20 34,746.52 

Tucson 258,911.81 379,758.29 

Flagstaff Lumber Manufacturing Company: 

Flagstaff 3,485.47 

Grand Canyon Railway Company: 

Williams 4,405.65 6,987.86 

Morenci Southern Railway Company: 

Clifton 27,536,81 27,777.92 

New Mexico & Arizona Railroad Company: 

Nogales 270,645.38 276,491.26 

Old Dominion Copper Mining & Smelting Co.: 

Globe 11,904.66 11,329.67 

Phoenix & Eastern Railroad Company: 

Mesa 19,591.39 28,532.34 

Phoenix 7,550.57 10,323.19 

Tempe 29,206.80 28,091.15 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company: 

Tucson 962,426.82 1,051,139.03 

Yuma 340,053.38 349,201.55 

Tucson & Nogales Railroad Company: 

Tucson 22,708.55 38,188.83 



Total 14,307,209.20 $5,129,690.06 
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TABLE NO. XX. 

1913 VALUATION OF RAILROADS WHICH ARE EXEMPT BY LAW 

FROM TAXATION. 



Name. Miles. Rate. Valuation. 

Arizona & Swansea R. R. Co 21.10 $14,000.00 | 295,400.00 

The Shannon Arizona Ry. Co 10.70 55,000.00 588,500.00 

Tucson & Nogales R. R. Co 38.08 20,000.00 761,600.00 



69.88 $1,645,500.00 



TABLE NO. XXI. 

1914 VALUATION OF RAILROADS WHICH ARE EXEMPT BY LAW 

FROM TAXATION. 



Name. Miles. Rate. Valuation. 

Arizona & Swansea R. R. Co. ^ 21.10 $15,000.00 $ 316,500.00 

The Shannon Arizona Ry. Co 10.70 55,000.00 588,500.00 

Tucson & Nogales R. R. Co 38.08 20,000.00 761,600.00 



69.88 $1,666,600.00 
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TABLE NO. XXII. 

FINAL VALUATION PLACED ON TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
PROPERTY FOR THE YEAR 1913. 



Name of Company. Wire Rate, Valuation. 

Miles. 

Arizona, California & Nevada Telephone Co.... 323.00 $38.00 | 12,274.00 

Arizona Southern R. R. Co 40.00 20.00 800.00 

Arizona State Telephone Co 85.00 40.00 3,400.00 

Bouse-Ehrenberg Telephone Co 50.00 16.00 800.00 

Calumet & Copper Creek Mining Co 39.00 30.00 1,170.00 

Chiricahua Telephone & Telegraph Co 14.00 30.00 . 420.00 

Colorado River Supply Co., Telephone 49.00 25.00 1,225.00 

The Detroit Copper Mining Co. of Arizona, TeL. 81.00 45.00 3,645 00 

Duncan Telephone Co 34.00 40.00 1,360.00 

Duquesne & Nogales Tel. & Tel. Co 18.00 16.00 288.00 

Lake Superior & Arizona. Miinng & Smelting 

Co., Telephone 66.00 20.00 1,320.00 

Mogollon Telephone Co 30.00 30.00 900.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 18,027.00 65.00 1,171.755.00 

Morenci Southern Ry. Co 19.00 40.00 760.00 

Navajo-Apache Telephone System 189.00 35.00 6.615.00 

New State Tel. & Tel. Co 476.00 35.00 16.660.00 

Northern Arizona Tel. Co 35.00 30.00 1,050.00 

Postal Telegraph Cable Co 3,165.10 55.00 174.080.50 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co., Telephone 211,04 40.00 8.441.60 

United Verde & Pacific Ry. Co., Telegraph.... 50.00 40.00 2,000.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 7,193.55 65.00 467.580.75 

Winslow Telephone Co 63.00 45.00 2.835.00 

Total 30,257.69 $1,879,379.85 
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TABLE NO, XXill. 

FINAL VALUATION PLACED ON TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
PROPERTY FOR THE YEAR 1914. 



Name of Company. Wire 

Miles. 
Arizona, California & Nevada Telephone Co.. 323.00 

Arizona Southern R. R. Co 40.00 

Arizona State Telephone Co 85.00 

Bouse-Ehrenberg Telephone Co 26.00 

Calumet & Copper Creek Mining Co 39.00 

Chiricahua Telephone & Telegraph Co 14.00 

Colorado River Supply Co 49.00 

The Detroit Copper Mining Co. of Arizona 101.00 

Duquesne & Nogales Tel. & Tel. Co 18.00 

Lake Superior & Arizona Miinng & Smelting 

Co 66.00 

Mogollon Telephone Co 36.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 17,782.00 

Navajo-Apache Telephone Co 208.00 

New State Tel. & Tel. Co 498.00 

Northern Arizona Telephone Co 37.00 

Oak Creek Telephone Co 21.00 

Parks and Allen 46.50 

Postal Telegraph Cable Co 3,165.10 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co 251.20 

United Verde & Pacific Ry. Co 50.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 7,224.93 

Winslow Telephone Co 82.00 

Total for State 30,162.73 



Rate. Valuation. 



$45.00 


$ 14,535.00- 


20.00 


800.00 


40.00 


3,400.00 


16.00 


416.00 


30.00 


1,170.00 


30.00 


420.00 


25.00 


1,225.00 


50.00 


5,050.00 


16.00 


288.00 


20.00 


1,320.00 


30.00 


1,080.00 


67.00 


1,191,394.00 


50.00 


10,400.00 


40.00 


19,920.00 


35.00 


1,295.00 


30.00 


630.00 


45.00 


2,092.50 


55.00 


174,080.50 


45.00 


11,304.00 


40.00 


2,000.00 


68.00 


491,295.24 


50.00 


4,100.00 




$1,938,215.24 
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TABLE NO. XXIV. 

FINAL VALUATION PLACED ON TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
PROPERTY APPORTIONED TO COUNTIES FOR THE yEAR1913. 



APACHE COUNTY. 

>Iame of Company. Wire Rate. Valuation. 

Miles. 

Navajo-Apache Telephone System 83.5 $35.00 $ 2,922.50 

Postal Telegraph Cable Co -436.00 55.00 23,980.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 357.00 65.00 23,206.00 



876.50 $ 50.107.60 
COCHISE COUNTY. 

Chiricahua Tel. & Tel. Co 14.00 30.00 420.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 2.991.00 65.00 194,416.00 

New State Tel. & Tel. Co 476.00 35.00 16,660.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 1,212.18 65.00 78,791.70 



4,693.18 $ 290,286.70 

COCONINO COUNTY. 

MountainStates Tel. & Tel. Co 394.00 65.00 25,610.00 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 933.27 55.00 51,329.85 

Western Union Telegraph Co 656.31 65.00 42,660.15 



1,983.58 I 119,600.00 
GILA COUNTY. 

Calumet & Copper Creek Mining Co .125 30.00 3.75 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 809.000 65.00 52,585.00 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co 64.270 40.00 2,570.80 

Western Union Telegraph Co 97.690 65.00 6,349.86 



971.085 I 61,509.40 
GRAHAM COUNTY. 

Calumet & Copper Creek Mining Co .375 30.00 11.25 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 172.000 65.00 11,180.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 169.400 66.00 11,011.00 



841.775 I 22,202.25 

GREENLEE COUNTY. 

Detroit Copper Mining Co. of Arizona 81.00 45.00 3,645.00 

Duncan Tel. Co 34.00 40.00 1,360.00 

Morenci Southern Ry. Co 19.00 40.00 760.00 

Mountain States Tel. ft Tel. Co 189.00 65.00 12,285.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 48.29 65.00 3,138.85 



371.29 I 21,188.85 
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TABLE XXIV. (Continued) 



MARICOPA COUNTY. 

Name of Company Wire 

Miles. 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 9,187.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 826.73 



10,013.73 



MOHAVE COUNTY. 

Arizona, California & Nevada Tel. Co 323.00 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 849.91 

Western Union Telegraph Co 662.90 



1,835.81 

NAVAJO COUNTY. 

Mogollon Telephone Co 30.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 8.00 

Navajo-Apache Telephone System 105.50 

Northern Arizona Telephone Co 35.00 

Postal Telegraph Cable Co 447.04 

Western Union Telegraph Co 302.64 

The Winslow Telephone Co 63.00 



991.18 



Rate. 


Valuation. 


65.00 
65.00 


597,155.00^' 
53,737.4& 




$ 650,892.45. 


38.00 
55.00 
65.00 


12.274.00* 
46,734.05' 
43,088.50" 




1 102,107.55 


30.00 
65.00 
35.00 
30.00 
55.00 
65.00 
45.00 


900.00 

520.00 

3,692.50 

1,050.00 

24,587.20 

19,671.60 

2,835.00 



$ 53,256.30 



PIMA COUNTY. 

Arizona Southern R. R. Co 16.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 1,704.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 624.80 

2,344.80 

PINAL COUNTY. 

Arizona Southern Railroad Co 24.00 

Calumet & Copper Creek Mining Co 38.50 

Lake Superior & Arizona 

Mining & Smelting Co 66.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 507.00 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co 146.77 

Western Union Telegraph Co 658.79 

1,442.06 



20.00 
65.00 
65.00 


320.00 

110.760.00 

40,612.00 




$ 151,692.00 


20.00 
30.00 


480.00 
1,155.00 


20.00 
65.00 
40.00 
65.00 


1,320.00 
32,955.00 

5,870.80 
42,886.35 



$ 84,667.15 



SANTA CRUZ COUNTY. 

Duquesne & Nogales Tel. & Tel. Co 18.00 16.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 173.00 65.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 127.52 65.00 



318.52 



288.00 

11,245.00 

8,288.80 

I 19,821.80 
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TABLE XXIV. (Continued) 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 

Name of Company Wire Rate. Valuation. 

Miles. 

Arizona State Telephone Co 85.00 40.00 3,400.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 1,344.00 65.00 87,360.00 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co ,498.88 65.00 27,438.40 

Western Union Telegraph Co 798.00 65.00 51,870.00 

United Verde & Pacific Ry. Co 50.00 40.00 2,000.00 



2,775.88 $ 172,068.40 

YUMA COUNTY. 

Bouse-Ehrenberg Telephone Co 50.00 16.00 800.00 

Colorado River Supply Co 49.00 25.00 1,225.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 549.00 65.00 35,685.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 650.30 65.00 42,269.50 



1,298.30 I 79,979.50 



Total 30,257.69 $1,879,379.85 
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TABLE NO. XXV. 

FINAL VALUATION PLACED ON TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 

PROPERTY APPORTIONED TO COUNTIES FOR THE YEAR 1914. 



APACHE COUNTY. 

Name of Company. Wire 

Miles. 

Navajo-Apache Telephone System 102.5 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 436. 

Western Union Telegraph Co 327. 

865.50 

COCHISE COUNTY. 

Chiricahua Tel. & Tel. Co 14.0 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 2,941. 

New State Tel. & Tel. Co - 456. 

Western Union Telegraph Co 1,244.75 

4,655.75 

COCONINO COUNTY. 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co ^ 376. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 933.27 

Western Union Telegraph Co 655.03 

1,964.30 

GILA COUNTY. 

Calumet & Copper Creek Mining Co 0.125 

Mountail States Tel & TeL Co 766. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co 64. 

Western Union Telegraph Co 98.82 

928.945 

GRAHAM COUNTY. 

Calumet & Coi^per Creek Mng. Co 0.375 

Mcmntain States Tel. & Tel. Co, ~ 175. 

New State Tel. & Tel. Co 42. 

Western Union Telegraph Co 169.40^ 

384.775 

GREENLEE COUNTY. 

Detroit Copper Mining Co. of Arizona 101. 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 207. 

Parks & Allen 46.50 

Western Union Telegraph Co 60.82 

415.32 



Rate 

$50.00 
55.00 
68.00 



30.00 
67.00 
40.00 
68.00 



67.00' 
55.00 
68 00 



30.00 
67.00 
45.00 
68.00 



^.«0 
67.00 
40.00 
6».00 



50.00 
67.00 
45.00 
68.00 



Value. 

$ 5,125.00 
23,980.00 
22,236.00 

$ 51,341.00 



420.00 

197.047.0IJ 

18,240.00 

84,643.00 

% 300.350.00 



21^,192.00 
51,32^.85 
44,542.04 

$ 121,065.8!) 



3.75 

51,322.00 

2,880.00 

6.719.76 

$ 60925.51 



11.25 

11,501.00 

1,6«0.00 

11,519.20 

$ 24,801.45 



5,050.00 

13,869.00 

2,092.50 

4,135.76 

$ 25,147.26 
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TABLE NO. XXV. (Continued.) 

MARICOPA COUNTY. 

Name of Company. Wire Rate Valne. 

MUes 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 8,911. 

Western Union Telegraph Co 827.89 



9,738.89 

MOHAVE COUNTY. 

Arizona, California & Nevada Tel. Co 323. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 849.91 

Western Union Telegraph Co 663.58 



1,836.49 

NAVAJO COUNTY. 

MogoUon Telephone Co 36. 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 8. 

iNavajo-Apache Telephone System 105.5 

Northern Arizona Telephone Co 37. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 447.04 

Western Union Telegraph Co 332.64 

The Winslow Telephone Co 82. 



67.00 
68.00 


597,037.00 
56,296.52 




$ 653,333.52 


45.00 
55.00 
68.00 


14,535.00 
46,745.05 
45,123.44 




1 106,403.49 


30.00 
67.00 
50.00 
35.00 
55.00 
68.00 
50.00 


1,080.00 
536.00 

6,275,00 ! 

1,295.00 ! 
24,587.20 
22,619.52 

4,100.00 



1,048.18 $ 59,492.72 



PIMA COUNTY. 



Arizona Southern R. R. Co 16. 20.00 320.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 1,785. 67.00 119,595.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 616.35 68.00 41,911.80 



2,417.35 



PINAL COUNTY. 

Arizona Southern R. R. Co 24. 

Calumet & Copper Creek Mng. Co 38.50 

Lake Superior & Arizona Mng. & Smelting Co. 66. 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 507. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co 187.20 

Western Union Telegraph Co 659.79 

1,482.49 % 90,213.72 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY. 

Duquesne & Nogales Tel. & Tel. Co 18. 16.00 288.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 173. 67.00 11,591.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 127.19 68.00 8,648.92 





1 161,826.80 


20.00 
30.00 
20.00 
67.00 
45.00 
68.00 


480.00 
1,155.00 
1,320.00 

33,969.00 
8,424.00 

44,865.72 



318.19 I 20,527.92 
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TABLE NO. XXV. (Continued.) 



YAVAPAI COUNTY. 

Name of Company. Wire Rate 

MUes 

Arizona State Telephone Co 85. 40.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 1,310. 67.00 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. ...-. 498.88 55.00 

Oak Creek Telephone Co 21. 30.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 791.39 68.00 

United Verde & Pacific Ry. Co 50. 40.00 

2,756.27 

YUMA COUNTY. 

Rouse-Ehrenberg Telephone Co 26. 16.00 

Colorado River Supply Co 49. 25.00 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel Co 625. 67.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co 650.28 68.00 

1,350.28 

Total for State 30,162.73 



Value. 

3,400.00 

87,770.00 

27,438.40 

630.00 

53,814.52 

2,000.00 

I 175,052.92 



416.00 

1,225.00 

41,875.00 

44,219.04 

% 87,735.04 

$1,938,215.24 
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TABLE NO. XXVI. 
TAXATION OF PRIVATE CAR LINES FOR THE YEAR 1918. 



Name of Company 



Full Cash 
Value. 



The Pullman Company $ 717,038.00 

Pacific Fruit Express Co 200,000.00 

The Santa Fe Refrigerator Despatch Co 116,820.00 

American Refrigerator Transit Company 942.85 

American Linseed Co 1,100.00 

The American Cotton Oil Co 55.00 

Armour Car Lines 4,400.00 

Associated Oil Company 76,000.00 

Archer Daniels Linseed Co 800.00 

California Dispatch Line (West & Kittridge).. 4,400.00 

Central Fruit Despatch 7,920.00 

Chicago, New York & Boston Refrig. Co 75.00 

Cudahy, Milwaukee Refrigerator Lines 1,100.00 

Doud Stock Car Co 100.00 

Frisco Refrigerator Line 1,100.00 

Jacoh Dold Packing Co. Refgr. Car Line 200.00 

Live Poultry Transportation Co 500.00 

Magnolia Petroleum Co 1,600.00 

Merchants Despatch Transportation Co 1,000.00 

Mather Stock Car Co 50.00 

Milwaukee Refrigerator Transit & Car Co 1,100.00 

The Petroleum Products Co 500.00 

The Proctor & Gamble Transportation Co 300.00 

Streets' Western Stable Car Line 250.00 

The Seaboard Refining Co 250.00 

Swift Refrigerator Transportation Co 5,500.00 

Union Tank Line Co 24,800.00 

Union Refrigerator Transit Co 3,000.00 

Western Meat Co, 1,100.00 

Cold Blast Transportation Co. 300.00 

Total ....$1,172,300.85 



Tax 

Levy Taxes 
for Levied. 
1913. 



$1,505 



$10,791.42 

3,010.00 

1,758.14 

14.18 

16.56 

.83 

66.22 

1,143.80 

12.04 

66.22 

119.20 

1.13 

16.56 

1.50 

16.56 

3.01 

7.52 

24.08 

15.05 

.75 

16.56 

7.52 

4.52 

3.76 

3.76 

82.78 

373.24 

45.15 

16.56 

4.52 

$17,643.14 
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TABLE NO. XXVII. 
TAXATION OF PRIVATE CAR LINES FOR THE YEAR 1914. 



Name of Company 



Full Cash 
Value. 



Tax 

Levy 

for 

1914. 



The Pullman Company $ 692,731.00 

Santa Fe Refrigerator Despatch Co 123,420.00 

The Pacific Fruit Express Co 316,000.00 

The American Cotton Oil Co 275.00 

American Linseed Co 1,100.00 

American Refrigerator Transit Co 2,200.00 

Armour Car Lines 3,300.00 

Associated Oil Co 73,600.00 

Archer-Daniels Linseed Co 101.00 

California Dispatch Line (West & Mittridge).. 19,200.00 

Central Fruit Despatch 3,923.00 

Chicago, New York & Boston Refg. Co 30.00 

Cudahy Milwaukee Refg. Line 12.00 

Cudahy Packing Co 550.00 

Jacob Dold Packing Co 330.00 

Frisco Refrigerator Line 341.00 

Hammond Standish & Co 11.00 

Hercules Powder Co 384.00 

The German American Car Co 400.00 

Lemac Carriers' Co 11.00 

Live Poultry Transit Co 370.00 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 1.76 

Magnolia Petroleum Co 13.60 

Mather Stock Car Co 27.00 

Milwaukee Refrigerator & Transit Co 913.00 

Morris & Co. Refrigerator Line 165.00 

The Proctor Gamble Transit Co 150.00 

The Seaboard Refg. Co., Ltd 34.00 

Shippers Refrigerating Car Co. 8.00 

Streets' Western Stable Car Line ^ 70.00 

Swift Refrigerator Transportation Co 4,400.00 

Union Refgr. Transit Co 2,640.00 

Union Tank Line Co 25,600.00 

Western Meat Co 330.00 

The Cleveland Provision Car Co 75.00 

Total $1,272,890.00 



$1. 



408 



Taxes 
Levied. 

I 9,753.65 

1.737.75 

4,449.28 

3.87 

15.49 

30.98 

46.46 

1,036.29 

1.42 

270.34 

55.24 

.42 

.1< 

7.74 

4.65 

4.80 

.16 

5.41 

5.63 

.16 

5.21 

2.48 

.18 

.38 

12.85 

2.32 

2.11 

.48 

.11 

.99 

61.95 

37.17 

360.45 

4.65 

1.06 

$17,922.30 



TABLE XXVIII. 

*A88E8SMENT OF EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

1913. 1914. 

United Verde & Pacific Railway Co $ 3,120.00 $ 3,201.27 

Wells-Fargo & Company 96.712.12 100,724.28 

Total $99,832.12 $103,925.55 

♦Excise Tax 6% of gross earnings, collectable for the State General 
Fund. 
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